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CHAPTER I. 

who was it ? 

" Hepzibah !" 

" Yes, Miss Meek." 

** No ; that won't do. How often am I to 
tell you never to mention my name ? Say 
' yes, ma'anL* Hepzibah T 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" I fancy I heard the door bell ; indeed I 
fancy I heard it ring more than once. Is 
any one there T 

" Law, Miss Meek T said Hepzibah, relaps- 
ing into her besetting sin and naming her 
mistress, " that bell have rung ever so many 
times. I was wondering myself who 'tweie." 
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" Rung ever so many times ! Then pray 
why have you not answered it ? What can 
you be dreaming of !" 

" Didn't know as I was to leave the bread 
every time there come a ring at the bell/* 
said Hepzibah, slowly withdrawing her arms 
from the kneading trough and slowly ridding 
them of the flour which covered them up to 
the elbows. 

" Didn't know 1" repeated Miss Meek ; 
".what will you want telling next, I wonder ? 
Did you suppose I went to the door myself? 
There ! run, child !" she added, as another 
peal echoed through the kitchen. " If ever 
I take another girl to train !" thought the 
little lady to herself as she entered her draw- 
ing-room. 

She stood looking out of the window while 
Hepzibah went to the door. Not that she 
could thereby command a view of the steps 
or discover who her visitor was, for the deep 
porch hid the person whoever it might be, 
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and there was nothing at all to be seen from 
the window but the three poplars bending 
and swaying in a cold autumnal wind, and 
showering down their yellow leaves to join 
in the mad dance which all the other dead 
leaves on Miss Meek*s tiny lawn were enjoy- 
ing just then. A very tiny lawn it was, merely 
a broad strip of closely shaven grass; a 
gravel path went down one side, leading to a 
little white gate, and the three poplars grew 
in the hedge-row that separated Fairlawn 
Villa from the road. The wind was high 
that day, grey clouds scudded along the sky, 
and whoever it was that had come up to the 
porch had left the little gate open behind 
them ; it banged to and fro in the blast as if 
it had a mind to come off its hinges altogether 
and join the dance of the dead leaves upon 
the lawn. A few angry drops of rain came 
dashing against the window. 

" There will be a flood if wet weather sets 
in again," said Miss Meek as she turned 
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shivering to the hearth. At that moment 
Hepzibah opened the door. 

" It's a man, Miss Meek — ^ma'am, I mean.*' 

Now this was surprising, it so seldom 
happened that a man came to Fairiawn Villa. 

" Is it the * bread ?* '* asked Miss Meek, " or 
the 'milkP or is it Martin's man for the 
piano ?" 

" It's none of 'em ; he says he's a gentle- 
man from foreign parts." 

" A gentleman ! Why didn't you say so 
at first, Hepzibah ? You said * a man.' Show 
the gentleman in, of course ;" and Miss Meek 
poked the already glowing fire into a brighter 
blaze and drew up a chair in preparation for 
her visitor, greatly wondering in her mind 
who it could possibly be, although she was not 
unwilling to delude Hepzibah into the belief 
that an afternoon call was quite an e very-day 
affair, and to be expected at any moment. 
Her feelings received a slight shock — one of 
those shocks they so often did receive, it was 
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a wonder she was not used to them — at the 
sound of Hepzibah's voice announcing in the 
passage, 

" You be to come in, sir ;" but she stepped 
forward ready to greet her guest, and prepared 
to be more than ever gracious in her reception, 
in order to make up for the deficiencies of 
her handmaiden. 

The stranger stood in the doorway. He 
seemed to fill it up entirely. Just the shadow 
of an idea crossed Miss Meek's mind that it 
really was too narrow to allow of his coming 
in at all, and that, even if he did get through, 
the little room was too low to contain him, and 
his head must knock a hole in the ceiling, 
thereby affording him an uncomfortable view 
of her tiny bed-room upstairs. But the next 
step the stranger took was so surprising that 
it banished these vague ideas from her mind 
-at once — ^and indeed all other ideas too. 

The stranger— -a large made, tall, good- 
looking man of perhaps forty or thereabouts 
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— advanced one stride into the room ; if he 
had taken two strides he would certainly have 
gone through the window, so small was the 
apartment ; and clasping little Miss Meek in 
his big arms kissed her heartily ! 

Poor Miss Meek ! what could she do in 
such a situation? The only thing that 
occurred to her was to scream, and then to 
wriggle. 

She screamed first, and as soon as she 
began to wriggle the stranger let her go. 
Her first move was to get behind the table : 
having secured that position, she stood 
trembling and panting, very indignant and 
not a little frightened. The intruder seemed 
quite at his ease. 

" I beg your pardon, Livy," he said, unable 
to help laughing as he spoke. "I should 
have remembered how impossible it was for. 
you to know me. To tell you the truth, I 
shouldn't have known you if I had not been 
prepared. It is a long time since we met — 
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a whole life-time — two whole life-times, one 
may say — ^yours and mine." 

** Sir r 

It was all the rejoinder Miss Meek made. 
Was the man mad? thought she. He had 
called her "Livy," too, and that give her 
such a strange feeling at her heart, for there 
was no one on earth now who called her by 
her Christian name ; those — all of them — to 
whom she had been " Livy " in da)rs gone by 
were under the earth, and the grass was green 
upon their graves. 

" You are not very big now," the stranger 
went on, trying to come near her while she 
edged away from him, carefully keeping the 
table between them ; " but you were smaller 
still the last time I saw you ; a little, wizened, 
tiny thing " — Miss Meek drew herself up to 
her full height — " so queer-looking and red, 
too." Miss Meek, in her indignation, put a 
hand up to her flaming cheeks, and being off" 
her guard for a moment the stranger nearly 
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had her again ; she was obliged to make quite 
an undignified scramble to keep behind the 
shelter of her protecting table. " Fact was, 
you know, you were only three days old, and 
I can't say I remember much about it myself, 
seeing that I couldn't have been more than 
five or six at the time. Why now, Livy, don't 
you see daylight yet ? Do you want me to 
tell you that I am your brother Josiah ?" 

He held his great hand out to her with a 
smile, but she did not take it ; the poor lady 
was more than ever at fault Was this some 
horrible dream ? — some nightmare ? 

" Sir !" said she, still from behind the table. 
" * My brother Josiah,' sir ! / have no 
brother .'" 

" Come ! that is good. You will tell me 
next that your name is not Lavinia Meek — 
that is your name, I believe ?" 

Miss Meek pleaded guilty to the fact. 

** And you had a father, one James Meek, 
of Coketown ; also a mother \ both of them 
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dead now. In fact, you have no living rela- 
tion at all, that I know of, except your 
brother Josiah Meek, late of San Francisco, 
and I am he." 

More than ever puzzled and bewildered, 
the little lady came out with dignity from 
behind her table, seeing plainly that there 
was some mistake, and that her visitor was 
not, as she had really half believed, mad. 

" You have fallen into some strange error, 
sir," she said. " It is true that I am Lavinia 
Meek, true also that my parents are dead ; 
but my father's name was Thomas ; he lived 
and died in Newnham, and never was at 
Coketown in his life, to my knowledge ; I have 
no friends in San Francisco ; and, sir, I never 
had a brother^ 

The stranger sat down in Miss Meek's own 
particular arm-chair, and even in the midst 
of her perplexity she fancied she heard it 
crack beneath his weight ; he passed his hand 
across his brow, looking bewildered and look- 
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ing sad too; so sad that, after a moment's 
silence, Miss Lavinia said gently, 

" I am so sorry for you." 

He brightened up directly, and began to 
apologise for his seeming rudeness. 

" Thank you," he said ; " it is kind of you 
to be sorry for me. It is disappointing, 
very — and perplexing too. I can't under- 
stand how the mistake arose. But you must 
have thought me very rude, I fear. Upon 
my word, now I come to think of it, you have 
a great deal to forgive ! I beg your pardon, 
madam ; I do, upon my word." And remem- 
bering how he had taken her in his arms and 
kissed her, he said again, twice over, " Madam, 
I sincerely beg your pardon." 

Poor Miss Meek, whose cheeks had begun 
to cool, felt them grow hotter than ever. 

" A strange coincidence ; the similarity of 
name," she said. 

"Only a coincidence,"answered the stranger, 
but with a sort of question in his voice as if 
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he still thought the mistake was the lady's, 
and that Miss Lavihia, if she would only 
think so, really was his sister after all ; " but 
I ought to explain." 

He then proceeded to relate his history, or 
rather such an outline of it as was necessary 
to account for his appearance at Fairlawn 
Villa. His father had been a native of a 
manufacturing town in the North, but he 
himself, when a child of six years old, had 
been adopted by an old friend of his mother's, 
who carried him oflf to New York ; nor had 
he seen England again until a week ago. His 
parents were only prevailed upon to part 
with their boy from the fact that, owing to 
failure in business, they were at that time 
very poor, and saw no prospect of bringing 
him up as they would wish ; perhaps, indeed, 
they would not have let him go at all had not 
a little daughter come to comfort them, so 
that the parting did not leave them quite 
childless. But once gone they appeared to 
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have become soon reconciled to his loss ; at 
least, he remembered very seldom to have 
heard from them until letters began to come 
across the Atlantic; letters written in a child- 
ish hand, and signed " Sister Livy." 

" We were both only children, as it were ; 
lonely perhaps. I know I was very glad to 
think I had a little sister somewhere or other ; 
very glad when the letters came; and you 
used to write, *It is so nice to have a 
brother; " 

" Not I, sir," said Miss Meek, shaking her 
head ; "a coincidence — ^nothing more." 

The stranger sighed. 

" Ah well ! it was a mistake. I mean, of 
course, it is one ; there was no mistake about 
my sister Livy then. As she grew up I heard 
less often ; at last a letter came announcing 
our mother's death, and then a long silence. 
We had moved from New York, and were 
doing well in business at San Francisco — 
doing very well, I may say. It was in an old 
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newspaper there, sent from home, that I saw 
my father's death recorded. I wrote to Livy 
then — just six years ago — and here is her 
answer." 

He drew a folded paper from his waistcoat 
pocket, a paper folded and creased as if it 
had been much read, and held the signa- 
ture towards her : " Your loving sister, Lavinia 
Meek." 

Seeing her own name traced in faded ink 
upon the thin crumpled paper, and thinking 
how great the brother's disappointment was, 
little Miss Meek, who never could bear to vex 
or disappoint any one, felt a secret wish that 
she was his sister — felt almost that she really 
would be his sister if she could. But it 
wouldn't do. The stranger went on : 

" She tells me in this letter that it is her 
intention to move from Coketown ; to come 
south and take some little place in the neigh- 
bourhood of a convenient town. She could 
not bear old associations now that she was 
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utterly alone, and had only me in all the 
world belonging to her. She would send me 
her address when she was settled. But I 
never heard from her again. When I landed 
last week I meant to go to Coketown and 
make inquiries, but was obliged to visit 
London first because of the business in- 
trusted to me by our firm. On my way to 
town I sleep at Newnham ; in the coffee-room 
this afternoon I see a paper — some list of 
charitable contributions — ^with your name 
upon it. You might have knocked me down 
with a feather, madam. I make inquiries : 
yes, you live alone ; Fairlawn is the * little 
place ;* you have * come south ;* Newnham is 
the * convenient town i and here am I, your 
brother, Josiah Meek !" 

"Not mine, not mine," she said again; 
** merely a co ^^ 

** Ah I yes, yes, the coincidence's brother, 
then," he resumed ; " and now I have only to 
apologise once more and to leave you. 
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madam. Doubtless I shall hear of my sister 
at Coketown, when I can find time to go 
there, but my mind misgives me." 

Miss Meek really was so sorry for him that 
she showed him the only attention in her 
power by going to the door to let him out 
herself The black clouds were scudding 
along the sky, and the dead leaves were 
whirling round on the grass faster than ever 
by this time ; as for the poplars, clearly they 
were excited by the movement going on 
around ; they bent lower than before as they 
waved their tops and swayed in the wind, 
and the little white gate banged and slamrned 
at a great rate ; but through all the commotion 
out of doors a child, enveloped in a rougli, 
blue cloak, lay upon the door-mat in the deep 
porch, fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A STRANGE PAIR. 

Miss Meek stared at the little bundle on the 
door-step. 

" Is it a child ?** she exclaimed ; " how can 
it have come here ?" 

" Yes, madam, it is a child sure enough !" 
said Josiah, looking down at the bundle and 
touching it gently with his foot " Fact is, 
you know — it's mine." 

" Yours !" Miss Meek stared still harder, 
but said no more ; for either the openings of the 
door, or the sound of voices, or perhaps the 
touch of her father's foot, woke little Averil, 
and she began to struggle out of the folds of 
blue cloth ; first a pair of bright, brown eyes 
appeared, and then, as the wraps fell oflf her 
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entirely and she sat upright, a perfect shower 
of rich brown hair seemed to take the place 
of the cloak and fall upon her shoulders like 
a mantle. After looking up into the faces in 
the doorway, with a puzzled, half-awake sort 
of glance, she spoke : 

" Well, Joe, have you seen Aunt Livy ? I 
suppose I can come in now: help me up, 
dear /' and a delicate little hand was stretched 
out towards her father, who obediently took 
it in both his own and raised the little woman 
to her feet 

Miss Meek was staring stilL 

** Astonishing f she murmured. " Calls her 
father— Joe !" 

" She is so used to hear it," said Josiah ; 
" you must not fancy my little maid is any- 
thing but dutiful to me, madam ; her mother 
died when she was bom, and we- have been 
such friends, Ave and I. Perhaps I should 
not have allowed her to grow up in the habit, 
but you see, out there, I am * Joe ' to every 
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one, and child-like she called me Joe as soon 
as she could speak. My own name was the 
first sound I heard from her lips." He was 
stroking the child's cheek as he spoke, and 
she, detaining the huge hand as it passed her 
lips, kissed it, and laid her face down upon 
it, glancing the while half defiantly at Miss 
Lavinia. 

" Can't we go in now ?*' she said ; " I am 
tired ; I want my supper. I take bread and 
milk, Aunt Livy, and Joe takes tea, — or beer, 
when he can get it;" and so saying she 
stepped across the threshold with the evident 
intention of making herself at home. 

" It . won't do, Ave, my darling," said her 
father, gently drawing her back into the 
porch ; " this lady says she is not — I mean, 
this lady is not your aunt ; we must go back 
to the inn." 

" Oh, dear !" said Ave, looking very much 
inclined to cry; **I can^t walk all the way 
back ; I am, oh ! so tired, and why isn't she 
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Aunt Livy ? It is so cold, too ! I wouldn't 
make a fuss if I could help it, Joe dear, 
you know I wouldn't, but really I can't walk." 

" Hush, love 1 If you can't walk I must 
carry you. Courage, my darling f and once 
more taking leave of Miss Meek, Ave's father 
stooped, and lifting the weary child in his 
arms, set off down the garden path. 

The grey clouds had gathered together 
now and filled the sky, cold rain was falling 
fast ; the wind, still high, dashed the drops 
into Miss Meek's face as she stood in the 
door-way watching this strange pair. She 
had noticed that the child's face was flushed, 
and her lips looked hot and dry; that she 
was evidently feverish and over-tired; she 
knew too that before they could reach 
Newnham both the little girl and her father 
would be wet through. 

" That child is going to be ill," she said to 
herself, and then stepped into the porch and 
raised her voice. 
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" Mr. Meek !" 

The call was unheard — they were very 
nearly at the white gate now ; Miss Lavinia 
went hastily down the path, the wind playing 
strange tricks with her cap-strings and finally 
lifting the cap itself off her head ; there was 
a moment's delay, for the gate had slammed 
to, and it was difficult, with the child in his 
arms, for Josiah to open it, blinded as he waS 
by a sudden sharp shower. Miss Meek took 
advantage of that delay ; she ran through the 
rain ; breathless and capless she reached her 
strange visitor, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

" Come back ! come back !" she said. 
" The child will catch her death !" 

** Oh I yes, Joe," cried Ave, piteously, 
" do go back ! Of course she is Aunt Livy ! 
If her name is Miss Lavinia Meek, she must 
be, you know." 

Even as they all hastened to the house, even 
in the midst of the falling rain and chilly 
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wind, Miss Lavinia contrived to pant out her 
denial. 

" Not aunt, my dear — ^not aunt — merely 
coincidence." 

Having once made up her mind to be 
hospitable, Miss Meek was very hospitable 
indeed ; Hepzibah was summoned, and in a 
wonderfully short space of time Averil was 
comfortably established in a comer of the 
sofa drawn up close to the fire, a kettle was 
singing on the hob, delicate slices of bread 
and butter and a fragrant cup of tea were 
before her, while her father, who watched her 
somewhat anxiously, hardly knew how to 
express his thanks not only for the refresh- 
ment provided for his little daughter, but for 
the foaming jug of beer which, in obedience 
to Ave's hint, was placed before himself. Ave 
could not do more than taste the bread and 
butter, but she drank the tea eagerly, and then 
lay back on the sofa, with her father's arm 
thro^vn round her. There was a wonderful 
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charm about the child, Miss Meek thought 
Such a quaint, original little creature, with her 
would-be-grown-up manner giving place every 
now and then to such simple childishness. 
It was odd to hear Mr. Josiah Meek appeal 
to her to verify some fact or other as he 
talked to his hostess about the wonderful 
Pacific Railway, or the Chinese traders in San 
Francisco ; they seemed such thorough com- 
panions and friends; but in spite of the 
strange familiarity of her speech it was very 
evident that the motherless child had been 
well brought up, and was in truth both dutiful 
and obedient 

Miss Lavinia was growing quite interested 
in her guests, and began to ask questions as 
to their future plans. Josiah was to return 
almost immediately to San Francisco. He 
told her that it must be years yet before he 
could hope to stay in old England for good 
and all; but the rough life he had been 
describing, so strange and uncomfortable to 
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her ideas, struck Miss Meek as a bad school 
for Ave, and she ventured to express her 
opinion. 

**You are right, madam," he answered; 
" and that is partly the reason of my being 
here. I have brought Averil home for her 
education. It will be very hard to part with 
her, but I know it is for her good, and by- 
and-by when she is a young lady, and when 
I come back again, we will have a cosy little 
home together somewhere. A little place 
like this, eh ! Ave ?" He bent down his 
head to kiss her, but Averil burst into a 
passion of tears and flung her arms about his 
neck. 

" Don't talk about it, Joe !" she cried, 
between her sobs. " I know I am to do as 
you bid me ! — I know I must be educated, 
and I am to be good and happy while it's 
being done — and write to you every mail — 
and I will, Joe — I will obey, but you mustn't 
talk about it T 
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Touched by her distress, Miss Meek 
attempted consolatioiL 

" You will be happier than you think, my 
dear ; of course it will be a trial to part with 
your papa, but — : — ^ 

" It*s not t?iatr broke in Ave ; " it's not 
what / feel. But what will he do without me ? 
Oh ! Joe dear, what will you do ? No one 
to watch for you coming home, to mend 
your shirts, to fetch your slippers ! No one 
to make your tea or sing to you ! What will 
you do without me, dear ?*' 

She was crying so bitterly now that Miss 
Meek feared she would do herself an injury ; 
and her father began to explain that he 
thought she must indeed be quite worn-out 
with fatigue, for she seldom gave way, and he 
had hoped that she was more or less recon- 
ciled to the thoughts of the coijiing separa- 
tion. He let her have her own way for a few 
moments, and then Ave showed that she had 
learnt to obey, and that her father's will was 
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law ; for when his finger was laid upon her 
lips, and he said firmly, " Silence now, Averil ; 
control yourself," the storm of mingled sobs 
and complaints ceased almost instantly, and 
she lay quietly in his arms, hiding her tear- 
stained face upon his shoulder. By-aud-by 
she said she was very tired, and "Would 
Aunt Livy please to let her go to bed at 
once?" 

They looked at each other and then out of 
the window. It was quite dusk by this time, 
and the rain falling heavily; the three 
poplars looked dim and shadowy in the 
gathering twiHght, but they waved and bent 
as violently as ever. Josiah laid little Averil 
back upon the cushions. 

" I must go to the inn and bring a fly," he 
said ; " that is, if I may trespass for another 
hour upon your hospitality ?" 

" A fly 1 What for ?" asked Ave ; adding 
sorrowfully, " Are you going to turn us out, 
Aunt Livy?*' 
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Then Miss Meek took a sudden re- 
solution. 

"The child is going to be ill," she said. 
" Leave her here, for to-night at least The 
bed might not be properly aired at the 
Crown; and if she is to be ill, let it be here ; 
I will nurse her, sir. But it may be a false 
alarm, after all. Come in the morning, and 
we shall be better able to judge. XHertainly 
she is not fit to go out to-night, even in a fly.** 

Josiah stood gazing into the fire for an 
instant before he answered, and then he only 
said, " Thank you ;" but he held his hand out, 
and the grasp he gave to Miss Lavinia's told 
her that simple thanks meant a great deal 
from him. Before long the over-tired little 
traveller was asleep in Miss Meek*s own bed, 
and it was not until the weary eyelids were 
fast closed, and Mr. Meek had been gone 
some time, that that lady troubled herself to 
think whether this thing that she had done 
was wise or foolish. 
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Whether it was that Ave*s malady had been 
" taken in time," and that Miss Meek's simple 
remedies were successful, or that nothing 
beyond a feverish cold had been the matter 
at all, certain it is that on the next morning 
the child was so far recovered as to be able to 
leave her bed and sit by the fire downstairs. 
But fiirther, whether in the house or out of 
the house, Miss Lavinia would not hear of 
her going. Josiah was perplexed. His 
business must be attended to ; in fact, he had 
already delayed too long his journey to town ; 
he was also naturally anxious- to reach Coke- 
town and make inquiries after his sister. 

" I looked to her to help me to choose a 
school for Averil," he said, " and now I have 
all that to see to also, and I am really pressed 
for time ; I ought not to lose the next 
packet for America, or, at very latest, the one 
after the next. When once I see the child 
with my sister I shall feel more satisfied — if 
indeed I ever do see them together. Six 
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years is a long time, madam." He looked 
at Miss Meek wistfully, as if thinking how 
much trouble would be saved if only she 
would consent to be — not merely a coinci- 
dence. "When I find my sister she can 
hardly be kinder — or so kind as you have 
been," he added. 

But during the wakeful hours of the night 
Miss Meek had taken another resolution, 
which was strengthened as the morning 
passed, and Averil proved herself so grateful 
for her kindness and of so lovable and 
loving a disposition. If the child were not 
seriously ill now, it was only too probable 
that she would become so without care ; and 
the best thing to be done was to leave her 
in safety at Fairlawn Villa until her father 
had not only transacted his business in town 
but discovered his sister also. This arrange- 
ment was finally carried into effect after 
some hesitation on Josiah's part. He was 
unwilling to give a stranger so much trouble, 
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but anxiety for his dear little daughter over- 
came his scruples, and with many thanks 
he accepted the friendly offer, and set oflf 
alone for London, leaving Averil well content 
to be a little longer nursed and petted by her 
kind hostess. 

As before, not till all was settled, and 
Josiah gone, did Miss Meek ask herself if 
she had done well or ill. 

" What will people say ?" she wondered, as 
she stood at the window ; answering her own 
question immediately, " I don't care what they 
say; no one has any right to complain of 
my doings now. I have no living relation." 
Almost it seemed to her fancy that her 
sentence was finished for her in the words 
she had heard only the previous day : " no 
living relation but your brother Josiah !" 

" If I had had a brother," thought Miss 
Lavinia, " I wonder whether he would have 
been like him ? I wonder whether he would 
have brought his child to see me ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DRAWER. 

" Shall I do anything for you, Aunt Livy ? 
Clean the knives, or wash up ?*' asked Averil 
the next morning after breakfast; she sat 
perched on the arm of an easy-chair, her 
quaint little figure suggesting to Miss Meek 
the idea that some fairy changeling had 
suddenly alighted in her orderly, prosaic 
household. 

" My dear ! ladies in England do not 
undertake such duties themselves ; they leave 
them to the servants." 

Miss Meek spoke with as much dignity as 
if " the servants " at Fairlawn Villa had not 
been represented wholly and solely by the 
red-armed Hepzibah. 
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" It must be very stupid to have nothing 
to do with the work of one*s own house," 
said Ave ; adding thoughtfully, " I wonder if 
that is the sort of lady Joe means me to 
grow into T 

By-and-by she offered to go into the 
kitchen and help Hepzibah* " I can teach 
her a thing or two while I stay here," said 
little Ave ; but finding that the proposition 
annoyed her hostess, she was content to 
remain in the drawing-room, and seemed 
happy. All day long the wind blew and the 
angry rain dashed against the window. 
There came to be miniature pools at last all 
over the tiny lawn, and the dead leaves 
floated there like fairy boats, Towards 
evening, when the firelight flickered in the 
room, and the table was laid for tea, although 
the kettle was not boiling yet, and Miss 
Meek had not put away her work, Averil sat 
on a low stool upon the hearth-rug, her 
wonderful profusion of hair falling almost to 
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the ground, her elbows on her knees, while 
the hands supported a very serious little face, 
and the brown eyes staring at the fire could 
hardly see it for the tears which filled them. 
Miss Meek glanced uneasily at the child and 
half repented of the charge she had under- 
taken; but Ave, becoming aware that she 
was watched, choked down her sobs, and, 
turning her eyes towards her hostess, asked 
abruptly, 

" Do you tell stories, Aunt Livy ?" 

Miss Meek jumped in her chair. 

" My dear ! I hope not" 

" Oh ! not that sort of story ; I mean tales, 
you know ; things to amuse people. In- 
structive anecdotes, if you like. Joe often tells 
me instructive anecdotes — ^generally about 
machinery his are." 

Miss Meek shook her head. 

" I am afraid I have not the gift, my dear," 
she said ; " I never could relate anything 
nicely in my life. I am sorry — but, by-the- 
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way, now I come to think of it, and I*m sure, 
with a child in the house too, it's odd I 
didn't think of it before — there's * Deborah's 
Drawer.' That might amuse you, I fancy." 
" What is it T asked Ave ; " it sounds nice." 
" And it is nice," repUed Miss Meek, quite 
pleased to have aroused the child's attention, 
and rising with alacrity to search for the 
key. It was strange that she had to " search " 
for everything she wanted, owing to an un- 
fortunate habit of hers of forgetting " where 
her things went to," as she expressed it. 
" Deborah was my sister — several years 
younger than I was — and though I never 
could do it myself, sJie was a famous story- 
teller. She used to invent tales by the hour 
for some dear little friends of ours long ago, 
and later she amused herself by writing them. 
Those in the drawer are written, of course. 
I wonder where it can be gone to this time ?" 
She meant the key, for which she was hunting 
in every comer of the room, while Averil 
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turned round and round upon her stool so as 
to keep her in sight " Not in the writing- 
table drawer, nor in the inkstand, nor the 
piano** — Averil thought the piano a strange 
place in which to look for it — " nor in the 
tea-caddy, nor my work-basket ! I shouldn't 
wonder if it had got into my pocket after 
all. And here it is, to be sure ! If I had 
looked here first I might have saved myself 
some trouble, but things very seldom are in 
my pocket when I want them.'* 

The drawer was one of a set of four in an 
old-fashioned ebony cabinet which occupied 
one comer of the room ; the lock was some 
what stiff, and the whole piece of furniture 
creaked and groaned when the key turned 
at length, and the drawer was pulled opea 
There was a strange medley of things inside. 

" There is the history of a whole family 
here,** said Miss Meek. "The cabinet be- 
longed once to a great-aunt of ours — Deborah 
was called after her : there are all sorts of 
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things in it ; some placed here by my mother, 
some — only one or two — later still by me 
myself. After my sister's death, three years 
ago, when I came here to live alone, I 
brought the cabinet with me, and left the 
contents of * Deborah's Drawer ' untouched. 
We used to call it hers because she had such 
a fancy for it, and for keeping her treasures 
there — ^she having the same name too as our 
old aunt ; but I remember I often thought 
an)rthing belonging to her seemed out of 
place amongst all the older relics, she was 
so young and gay, but she would have it so ; 
and now, my dear, even her stories, the last 
things she placed here, written scarcely four 
years ago, are relics themselves," and the 
little lady sighed as she spoke. 
' Averil — quite forgetful of her sad thoughts, 
quite occupied and happy now — ^looked into 
the repository of the family history with 
curious eyes. The little, soft, young fingers 
moved gently amongst these treasures, lifting 
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here a tiny baby's shoe with a name and date 
upon it, there a bunch of withered grasses or 
a packet of old letters — there were several 
packets of letters, all fastened with black 
ribbons — or the old attar of rose bottle, whose 
sweet scent pervaded the whole collection. 
There were papers in the drawer too, neatly 
folded and lying together. They were the 
stories that Deborah had written in memory 
of the pleasant days when she used to tell so 
many. Lying near the folded papers, on 
which the writing was still black and unfaded, 
were a few childish trifles, kept for the sake 
of little listeners of long ago. There had 
been a boy once, with violet eyes, who used to 
sit at Deborah's feet ; she loved to see the 
smooth cheek flush or pale at her will, or 
tears even come welling up from the childish 
heart. There were gentle little girls too, 
whose soft arms met round her neck, and 
whose sweet voices whispered the petition of 
childhood, "Tell us a story: doP By-and- 
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by the children grew up; the boy's cheek 
was no longer smooth, but rough and hairy, 
and if the violet eyes ever did such a thing 
as weep, they took care not to let Deborah 
see them. As for the girls, they listened to 
the "old, old story;" it made their hearts 
beat, but it was not Deborah who told that 
story. Habit is second nature, and as time 
went on and the children wanted her no 
longer, she took to writing stories for her 
own amusement Meanwhile the drawer 
told a history of its own : one could read 
that history in the child's shoe, the withered 
grasses, in all the relics of the past ; plainest 
of all in the bundles of old letters tied with 
black ; but although only a year or two had 
gone by since the last paper had been placed 
upon the heap, Deborah's history had come 
to an end already — she was dead and gone, 
and young hands of a little child she never 
knew were turning over the memories she 
had left. 
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Little as Miss Meek knew it, or could have 
imagined such a thing to be the case, the fact 
is that the stories had been impatient of their 
seclusion and were eager to be let out into 
the world. Often and often lately, as she 
sat alone of an evening, they had grumbled 
and complained to their old friend the bottle 
that had once held attar of rose. 

"Such a beautiful scent we have !" said the 
stories ; " that is because we have lived here 
so long." 

" It is because / have lived here so long,** 
said the bottle. 

"For my part," said Myra, "I want to 
know when she means to let us out What 
does she suppose her sister hatched us 
for, if we are not to go out into the 
worid ?" 

King Elfin peeped through the keyhole. 

** Sitting there moping!" he grumbled; 
" there is no sense in keeping^ us shut up : 
she might know better T 
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''I think I should like to go iDto the 
world," said Janie, speaking very softly. 

" Of course you would," remarked the attar 
of rose : " people never know what is good for 
thenL If you go, you will never smell so 
sweet again in all your lives as you do now ; 
think of that { The perfume will be lost ; 
the breath of old times will be gone. It 
hangs over you now because you are here 
with me; you are sonoething sacred as it 
were, belonging to the past Go out 
into the world and you will be only stories ; 
now, you are *old memories.' Think of 
that" 

He ceased speaking, but he smelt so sweet 

For all he had said the stories still wished 
to go out into the world ; and it is worthy of 
remark that the instant the drawer was 
opened the scent of the attar of rose made 
his escape! He rushed out at once and 
filled the little room in a moment 

^ Old times, old times !" sighed Miss Meek, 
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for the sweet scent recalled bygone cla3rs ; but 
neither she nor Averil heard a syllable of the 
conversation still going on in the drawer. 

King Elfin beat his pretty wings against 
the walls of his prison. 

" I am almost in the world T he said, when 
the rush of fresh air came and Ave's sunny 
face was bent down towards him. 

" Let us out !" cried Tinie and Tottie 
eagerly. 

" Let me out too," whispered little Letty. 

" The children are grown up," growled the 
bottle; " no one wants you now." 

It was so long since he had been in the 
world that he knew no other children than 
those to whom Deborah had told tales. 

" Nonsense !" cried the stories all at once ; 
" there are plenty of children, plenty ! Why 
should we live in a drawer ? We woiit live 
in a drawer ; we will go out into the world !" 
• But not a word of all this did Miss Meek 
and Averil hear! And very far were they. 
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either of them, from seeing how Letty smiled 
and bridled when she found herself chosen to 
be the first to leave the cabinet After all 
she was only chosen because she chanced to 
lie at the top of the heap of papers, and for 
no particular merit of her own. 

"We will take them in order, my dear," 
said Miss Meek, "just as they come, and 
place the one we have read at the bottom — 
like clean linen home from the wash, you 
know." 

Averil did not "know," but she said "yes" 
at once ; and after tea, when the lamp was 
brought in and the scent of the attar of rose 
still haunted the room, the child sat at Miss 
Lavinia's feet and forgot her troubles while 
she listened to the story of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OLD RED PRAYER BOOK, 

One can see at a glance what a beautiful 
book it must once have been. Although so 
worn and battered now it is easy to imagine 
what a lovely colour it was, and how bright 
the golden lines down each side and the 
golden bands and lettering at the back, when 
it was put, spick and span new, into its first 
owner^s hands. So strong too ! Why I 
should be afraid to say how many smart 
modem books it has outlived already 1 To 
be sure, the paper never could have been very 
first-rate, and the print is small, and all the s*s 
are fs, the children say, but outside, it was 
doubtless perfectly lovely. 

Has it a history, do you ask ? Of course 
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it has ! Everything has a history ; you have 
one yourself, for that matter. If the old red 
Prayer Book could only be induced to speak, 
I wonder whether its story would be at all 
like this. 

One soft spring Sunday Letty went to 
church for the first time. That is, she was 
carried there ; she would have found it hard 
to walk that day — even if the tiny feet ever 
had walked yet — ^for the long christening 
Tobe with its eighteen tucks and eighteen 
strips of insertion would have been sadly in 
the way. Letty's godfather was there of 
course, and when they were all come back 
from church he gave her a new red Prayer 
Book. Not that Letty could take it, the 
litde fingers were of no more use than the 
feet in those days, and she was just then being 
held comfortably on her father's two hands as 
he walked about the room dancing her gently 
up and down, trying to win one of her baby 
smiles, and quite regardless of the laughter of 
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the company as they sat eating cake and 
drinking Letty*s health — not caring the least, 
in fact, whether they laughed or not 

When the company were all gone Letty's 
mother took up the Prayer Book. 

" I will keep it for her," she said, and she 
placed the blue ribbon marker at the 
Christening Service : " that is the first story I 
shall tell my little Letty," said the mother ; 
" the story of to-day." 

Time went on, and by-and-by little Letty 
grew big enough to stand at her mother's 
knee and hear the story of her own christen- 
ing, listening to it eagerly, her big blue eyes 
staring up into her mother's face and her little 
mouth wide open. It became a regular 
thing that Letty should hear that story every 
Sunday, and the first place the child learnt to 
find in the red Prayer Book was the place 
where the blue ribbon marked the Christening 
Service. 

Morjs time had passed, and Letty might be 
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seen trotting between her £EUher and mother 
to church, the Prayer Book held fast in both 
hands ; but for all that getting many a fall as 
they went along. It was then that the gilt 
edges first became rubbed, and the brilliant 
colour dulled. The blue marker was moved 
now ; Letty liked to be able to find the only 
prayer she knew, so it was placed near the 
beginning of the book, where the child learnt 
by the great round O to distinguish the words 
'* Our Father." In church she sat on a 
hassock at her mother's feet, sometimes find- 
ing her place and pretending to read busily, 
at other times kneeling down and whispering 
" Our Father " to herself without at all caring 
whether the congregation happened to be 
repeating it just then or not When the 
organ played and the hynms were sung the 
child stood up upon the seat and smiled with 
delight as she tried to sing too in her own 
childish fashion, for no one had ever told 
Letty that church was a place where little ones 
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like her must not dare to smile when they feel 
happy. At sermon time she sat on her papa's 
knee, and generally fell fast asleep with her 
head on his shoulder : sometimes, I must say, 
she fidgetted a good deal first, but they were 
patient with her, for no one wanted her to be 
perfectly miserable, and it often is perfect 
misery to a child to sit quite still long together. 
As she grew older of course she behaved 
more like other people ; only when tired of 
trying to attend she shut the red book softly 
and sat still on her hassock until she felt able to 
try and join again in the service. What with 
the beautiful music that she loved, and her 
nice naps in sermon time, and words familiar 
to her at home that she listened for, smiling 
as she recognised them, and her own little 
whispered prayers, and her dear red book — 
what with all this, and with no thought at all 
of stiffness and constraint, but only a thought 
of loving reverence which grew and 
strengthened in her little heart, it was one of 
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Letty*s greatest joys to go to church, and 
Sunday was the happiest day in Letty's week. 

By-and-by the blue ribbon was moved a 
little further on, to a place where the print 
was smaller, for Letty had grown old enough 
to stand up with her hands behind her and 
say the Catechism. The marker remained a 
very long time in that place. Look, and you 
will see how thumbed and worn is the page. 
The comers of the book too began to show 
signs that Letty was apt to nibble them as 
she learned, and as for the back I — if it had 
not been a really well-bound Prayer Book, 
certainly it would never have survived those 
days at all. 

After that the child was sent to school. I 
don't know why ; I can tell you nothing of 
the parting, of the tears that were shed, of 
how her parents missed her or how she felt 
as if her heart would break at leaving them. 
Remember, if you please, that it is not Letty's 
history, but that of the old red Prayer Book 
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that I am rclating^^f the child herself I only 
know what the book knew. 

Things were very different at school as far 
as the Pra.yer Book was concerned. You 
may have noticed pencil marks at intervals 
half way through the Psalms? The blue 
ribbon kept company with them, and they 
show to this hour the length of Lett/s tasks. 
Sometimes the pencil has evidently given 
quite a spiteful dig into the page ; that was 
^ifhen the tasks were doubled on account of 
being iinperfectly repeated, and on those 
occasions the child spent her Sunday after- 
noon in tears ; one can here and there see 
ho»Y the hot drops, blistered the page. At 
church the square pew seemed all eyes. If 
Letty raised hers for an instant she met those 
of the teacher sternly reproving, or of one of 
the young ladiq3 looking all astonishment at 
her daring to be such a naughty child as to 
suffer her glance to wander from her book. 
The seats were so high and narrow that 
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tr3dng to keep her balance — for she was not 
allowed a footstool — ^was a perfect strain 
upon Lett/s mind, and when, as sometimes 
happened, she couldn't keep it, and stumbled 
forward, her misery was complete. She knew 
too well wliat would happen ! Long and 
wearisome as she generally found the sermon, 
it was far too short that day ; too short also 
was the walk home — so intensely did the child 
dread the sharp box on the ear she was fated 
to receive at the end of it During the 
remainder of the service, Letty, unable to 
resist glancing from time to time at Miss 
Low's hard hand in its green kid glove, 
turned quite sick at the thought of how it 
would come with a sound smack against her 
poor little face by-and-by. 

On hot Sunday afternoons, when the air 
was heavy and every one felt drowsy, matters 
were if possible still worse. No resting of a 
tired head on papa's shoulder, no safe low 
seat at mother's knee ; but when the weary 
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eyelids drooped, and the eyes actually shut, 
Letty was stood up upon the seat, the observed 
of all observers ; for standing there she could 
of course see and be seen by all the congrega- 
tion, even over the high green baize walls of 
the pew. If little Letty had looked about her 
then she might have felt surprised to notice 
how many people were asleep in different parts 
of the church, comfortably asleep in comers, 
with no one to interfere with them or set t?iem 
up on seats ! Grown up people too ! But Letty 
never did look about her ; she felt far too 
ashamed and miserable for that I think the 
worst scrape of all the many scrapes the child 
got into was on one unfortunate Sunday, 
when she told the young ladies that she rather 
began to think she did not want to go to 
Heaven ! The case was this. They had 
been learning that hymn of Dr. Watts*, about 
church-going, in which occur the lines : 

** I have been there, and still would go ; 
^Tis like a little Heaven below." 
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" If Heaven is like the church vte go to," 
says Letty, "I think — yes, I do think I'd rather 
stop on earth." 

Of course this was such a dreadfully wicked 
speech that there was nothing to be done 
but to give the culprit a long task^ and when 
it was learnt send her supperless to bed. 
That is the place where there is such an 
indignant, angry-looking black pencil mark 
in the old red Prayer Book ; but soon after 
this the marks cease altogether. That was 
because the holidays Were come and Letty 
went home. She never went back to school 
any more either. I fancy her father and 
mother found out, from the child's innocent 
prattle, many things of which they had before 
had no idea ; at all events they kept her at 
home, and in good time too ; for not only was 
she beginning to dislike Sunday, but almost to 
hate the sight of her old friend, the Prayer 
Book. 

However, when once more in her own 
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happy home she soon began to love it as well 
as ever, and for a year or two the blue ribbon 
travelled happily backwards and forwards 
through the Psalms, as Letty read them each 
day with her parents, at the end of which 
time she went to church dressed, for the 
second time in her life, all in white. Her 
father and mother went too, and prayed for 
their child, and the old Prayer Book went 
too, with the marker in at the Confirmation 
Service. And there the marker stayed, for 
they had given the young girl a new book, 
all white and gold, with gilt edges and a gilt 
cross on the side ; so she took the new Prayer 
Book with her when she went to church, and 
it was out of that she read the Psalms daily. 
As for the old book, it lived upstairs in 
Letty's little room with the marker still in the 
same place, the red colour faded and the gilt 
on the edges almost gone. But when Letty 
was sick or sorry, then she loved to read 
from it ; the smart new friend never came 
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upstairs-^/^r/ wasfor church-going and public 
life ; the old friend of her childhood was for 
hours of grief or of illness. 

But there came a day when Letty was 
neither sick nor sorry, and yet stole away by 
herself to her little room to read in the old 
red Prayer Book. Before she took it down 
from the shelf she locked the door, and when 
she opened it her cheeks were rosy — almost 
the colour of the book in its best days ; and 
the blue ribbon was moved at last from the 
place it had kept so long. Letty put it in 
this time at another service ; she read that 
service with glowing cheeks, looking round 
timidly now and then to make sure that no 
one saw her. How could they see her, when 
she had locked the door ? 

Very soon after that the girl dressed once 
more in pure white as on her Christening 
and her Confirmation day ; but this time she 
wore a wreath of orange blossoms on her 
head, for little Letty was going to be married ! 
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When she left her first home the red Prayer 
Book left it too, and then it was that it 
became more worn than ever, for it seemed 
so much a part of the old life and of the old 
home that Letty used it constantly; and in 
the course of time the blue ribbon travelled 
all the way back to the place it had marked 
at first, back to the Christening Service, for 
Letty had babies of her own to take to 
church. The children as they grew up had, 
of course. Prayer Books of their own ; but 
when they were in trouble about anything, 
they liked best to read in "the mother's 
book," and in all their childish illnesses the 
sight of the old faded cover was familiar to 
them as the mother read at their bedsides. 

" It is so strange," said the children ; " such 
queer old hymns; and the prayers for the 
Queen all wrong ! Who is Queen Adelaide ?** 
they asked; "and why is there nothing 
about the Princess of Wales and the royal 
children ?*' 
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** The royal children are mentioned,** said 
the mother. 

But no ; those she called " children ". were 
so no longer, but grown-up men and women 
with families of their own ; for time, like the 
blue ribbon, had travelled on, and, unlike the 
ribbon, had never once turned back upon his 
road. 

At last there came a time when the old 
red Prayer Book never left the mother's 
room. It lay always on a little table by her 
side, and she liked to hear her husband read 
from it Now and then — ^perhaps because 
of the bad print, or because something had 
dimmed his sight for a while — he said he 
could not see to read it weii, and bowed his 
head upon his wife's pillows — to rest his eyes, 
he said, they pained him rather. The 
children came in softly one by one, and the 
mother, with her wasted hand upon the book, 
spoke gently to them. She told how the 
red Prayer Book had been to her — as their 
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Prayer Books must be to each of them- 
life-long friend, from the cradle to the grave ; 
and then with her own hand she moved the 
ribbon for the last time, and no one moved 
it after that any more at all : they left it where 
she had placed it, in the Burial Service, and 
it is there still. There is no colour in the 
ribbon now, it is quite faded, and the book 
is old and shabby, the print bad, and all the 
s's are f s, but still, in their heart of hearts, 
the children love it — still, when they are ill or 
in trouble, they beg the father to lend them 
" mother's old red Prayer Book." 



( 6i ) 



CHAPTER V. 



averil's adventures. 



Miss Meek overslept herself the next morn- 
ing. It was nearly ten o'clock before she 
came downstairs. All night she had been 
dreaming of her great-aunt's cabinet ; of her 
little guest, whom she fancied was laid by 
amongst the other relics in the drawer, and 
labelled " from my brother ;" and of the scent 
of the attar of rose, which haunted her in the 
form of Old Time himself. The morning was 
bright and beautiful, the rain had ceased 
some hours, and the high, fresh wind had 
already more or less dried the roads, al- 
though in the meadows the grass was wet 
and the fields below the river were flooded. 
" I am glad, for the child's sake," said the 
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little lady, as she stood looking from the 
passage window; "she will be able to get 
out." But on descending to the parlour Miss 
Meek rubbed her eyes in amazement — not at 
what she saw, but at what she did not see — 
for Ave had vanished ! disappeared en- 
tirely, and was nowhere to be found. 

Was it all a dream. Miss Lavinia asked 
herself? Had no child been left in her 
charge at all ? Had Josiah never come in 
that strange way claiming her for a sister? 
Was the whole affair the work of ' her 
imagination only ? But that was nonsense ; 
of course Averil must be sought for without 
delay; and to detail all poor Miss Meek*s 
distress or all her adventures in pursuit of 
her charge would be to write a history in 
itself. For the present we must follow the 
truant 

Averil had risen early, and, weary of waiting 
for her hostess^ had been tempted by the 
fine weather to go out and look about her. 
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At the back of Fairlawn Villa green meadows 
sloped down towards the river, on the other 
side of which lay more meadows quite under 
water now ; indeed on that side the river had 
overflowed its banks and spread out into a 
lake, where the hedgerows were hidden and 
the willows stood plunged up to their 
branches. Further progress barred in this 
direction, the child turned into a wood to 
her right The trees were most of them 
leafless now ; here and there a young sapling 
or an old trunk had been blown down in the 
late gale ; the wind continued high enough to 
do more mischief still, and there was a 
creaking and groaning in the branches over- 
head ; but under the boughs there was shelter, 
and great fern leaves, and crimson berries 
hanging in brilliant clusters upon faded 
creepers, and wreaths of ivy clinging still to 
uprooted trees, and pale lilac snail shells, 
together with countless other treasures; so 
that Ave wandered and wandered on quite 
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forgetful of Miss Meek, and of breakfast, and 
of everything except the wood, the sweet 
wild wind and the delight of freedom. By- 
and-by she found herself on the outskirts of 
the copse, where a gentle descent led to more 
meadows still ; but these lay at a higher level 
and were green and dry enough ; the sobered 
stream ran through them peaceably, being, in 
this place, little more than a brook, and 
meandered on beneath a rustic bridge into 
the pleasure-grounds at the Elms. Ave saw 
the house, and, attracted by a glimpse of the 
smooth lawn dotted over with groups of 
noble trees, wished that she, like the river, 
could enter the domain. Presently she saw 
something else ; a boy, some few years older 
than herself, stood leaning against the wooden 
parapet of the bridge. He was singing softly 
to himself, and Ave drew near to listen ; as 
she did so he turned his head, and, child as 
she was, she knew at once that his was the 
most beautiful face she had ever seen. The 
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astonishing thing was that he did not seem to 
be aware of her presence 1 He gazed dreamily 
before him, and, although Averil was right 
opposite, seemed not to see her. In her 
hand she carried an autumn nosegay gathered 
in the wood, and feeling inclined to make his 
acquaintance — ^being moreover very much in 
the habit of doing at once anything she felt 
inclined to do— she held her treasures out 
towards him. 

. He took no manner of notice of her 
offering! Certainly the beautiful blue eyes 
were wide open, and the head turned in her 
direction, but to her excessive astonishment 
this unaccountable boy, far from paying her 
any attention at all, deliberately opened his 
mouth and began once more to sing. 

For almost the first time in her life Ave 
felt shy ; she looked down and stood blushing 
and motionless until the song was ended. 
Wlien she raised her eyes again she saw that 
those of the boy were closed as he remained 
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leaning against the bridge. She drew nearer 
to him. This time, as before, at the sound of 
footsteps he started and turned his head. 

"Margaret," he said softly, and then 
paused as if to listen. 

Curiosity over-mastered shyness; Averil 
came close to him and once more held out 
her flowers. He did not take them, but a 
startled look came into his face and a flush 
to his brow as he drew himself up to his full 
height, and still with one hand upon the 
parapet, asked, 

" Is any one there ? Who is it ?** 

" Can't you see there is some one here ?** 
said Ave, abruptly. 

The stranger, laughing softly, fell back 
again into his old easy attitude. 

" That is just it," he said ; " I can't ' see ;' I 
am blind. You have not met a little girl, have 
you ? My sister has run away and left me," 

Averil's quick feelings were touched at 
once. 
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" I have met no one," she answered ; " it 
was most wrong of her to leave you. You 
are not fit to be left, I am sure. May I be 
your guide and lead you where you want to 
go T and she came close to him, laying her 
hand upon his arm as she ceased speaking. 

" Why you are a child !" he said. " I 
thought so from the voice, and yet you 
speak more like a woman. Don't be too 
hard on Margaret ; she forgets the time, and 
at home I could find my way everywhere : 
we are new to the Elms ; she is not ac- 
customed to my being so very helpless as I 
must be in a strange place ; Maggie is only 
seven.** 

" May I lead you ?** asked Ave again. 
" Joe often calls me a little woman ; I am — 
much older than Maggie," she added, loth to 
name her real age for fear her new friend 
should think ten years old very young after 
all 

"Who is Joe?" said the boy. 
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" He is my father.'' 

" Hullo r he exclaimed, with a comical 
accent of surprise ; " that's rather a funny way 
of speaking, isn't it ? Will you tell me your 
name ?" 

" Averil Meek. What is yours ?" 

"Lionel Herbert. Meek, did you say? 
Some relation of that lady at Fairlawn 
Villa, I suppose ?" 

"No," said Ave, "not a relation; she 
says she is a coincidence ; but she has the 
same name as my father's sister, so of course 
I call her Aunt Livy." 

Lionel laughed, and there followed a pause 
in the conversation. Ave was the first to 
speak again. 

" Go on, please," she said. 

" Where ? or with what ?" asked Lion. 

" Go on singing, please." 

But Lionel laughed at her once more. 
He could not stand singing on the bridge 
any longer, he said, and begged Averil to 
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come near, and place his hand upon her 
shoulder, and so be his guide across the field 
on the other side and into the gardens 
beyond. 

" Quite up to the house, if you will be so 
kind. By-and-by I shall learn my way about, 
but it is so new to me still, and this morning 
I am quite confused and lost You came 
to niy help just in time ; where did you drop 
from, Miss Averil ?" 

" From San Francisco," replied Averil, 
gravely, much to her companion's amusement. 

" Only from San Francisco ! You are 
sure it was not from the clouds or from 
Fairyland? And how came you to drop 
down here at all if you do not belong to the 
lady from Fairlawn whom my mother has 
noticed in church ? Was Miss Meek as much 
taken by surprise on your arrival as I was 
just now T 

Averil was willing enough to relate to him 
all her adventures, beginning from the voyage 
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home and ending with her ramble in the 
wood that morning. The story, told in a 
quaint old-fashioned way the child had, 
interested the boy, and question and answer 
were exchanged briskly between them until 
all at once Ave grew unaccountably silent 

A hollow roar met Lionel's ear, and his 
little guide stood still. 

"What is it?" asked the blind boy, 
anxiously. 

** It " was a bull. They had reached the 
middle of the field before Averil had dis- 
covered its presence, and being so far on 
their way she had judged it best to proceed 
steadily, although the animal appeared ex- 
cited, and had evidently caught sight of them. 
It was coming towards them now, but slowly, 
and stopping to bellow as it came. 

" Are you frightened ?" asked Lionel, who 
had turned very pale. " Run away and 
leave me if you are. I can't help you, you 
know. Is it very near ?*' 
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Another bellow answered him, for by the 
sound he knew that the bull was near, and 
drawing momentarily nearer still. 

" You must do as I tell you," said Averil, 
speaking very quickly ; " people who can't see 
must mind people who can, even if they are 
young. Walk straight on in the path — you 
can feel it with your stick — there is a gate 
into the garden at the end of it, and a lady 
has just come out of the house — I daresay 
it is your mother. Go," and she pushed him 
gently forward. 

The bull began to trot, then stopped short, 
stamped angrily, bellowed once more, and 
came on again. 

" And you ?" exclaimed Lionel ; " I can't 
help you, but I won't leave you if you are in 
danger." 

" I can run ! I can see 1" cried Ave. She 
had taken off a little shawl she wore, intend- 
ing to draw the bull's attention upon herself 
and divert it from Lionel : it was quite true 
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that she was better able to save herself than 
he was, but very few children of her age 
would have had the sense to see that the 
wisest as well as the bravest thing to do was 
to run in a contrary direction to that which 
she had pointed out to him. It was such a 
little way to the garden-gate, such a short 
run would place her in safety there, and it 
was a long, long way back to the bridge in 
comparison, but Averil did not hesitate. 
When Mrs. Herbert reached the gate, she 
beheld a little girl waving her shawl in the 
air, then dropping it and running fast through 
the field, pursued by the now thoroughly 
enraged bull, while her blind boy came slowly 
along the path towards her. This was what 
Mrs. Herbert saw ; but her son, who could 
see nothing, only heard Averil's scream of 
terror as she left his side and fled. The next 
moment his mother's voice reached his ears. 

" This way. Lion ! Straight on, dear boy ;'* 
and without hesitation, almost as though the 
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beautiful eyes had not been sightless, he 
walked up to her and stood in safety. 
Strangely enough his first words were an 
excuse for Ave ! 

'' Poor little thing ! she fiiUy meant to be a 
heroine," he said; "but the bull was too 
much for her : she ran away and left me ; 
though I must say she told me the way 
clearly first I suppose she is at the house. 
She passed you, mother 7* 

" How you misjudge her f exclaimed his 
mother ; " she is a real little heroine f 

But there was no time for explanations. 
Mrs. Herbert summoned the men-servants 
to drive the bull from the meadow, and her- 
self hastened to the brook, for poor Averil 
had not gained the bridge, but plunged 
headlong into the water, and was now sitting 
on the opposite bank, very wet, very fiight- 
ened, and crying heartily. She checked her 
sobs as Mrs. Herbert bent over her. 

" My dear, dear Uttle girl ! How good 
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and brave you were ! For anything we 
know you may have * saved my poor boy's 
life — and at the risk of your own perhaps !" 

"Not that," said the child, through her 
tears ; " I can run fast But oh ! I'm so wet 
and cold !" 

" Ah, yes ! You can run, and we must 
run now, dear ; but if your little foot had 
slipped!" Mrs. Herbert shuddered at the 
thought. She took Ave by the hand, and 
the two crossed the bridge, and went towards 
the Elms at a pace which warmed the chilled 
little limbs, and made the little face, like an 
April day, half smiles and tears, before they 
reached the house. Lionel stood in the 
doorway, and his mother could not resist 
impressing one kiss upon his brow in spite 
of the haste she was in to get Averil upstairs 
and change her wet garments. 

" Here she is ! You shall thank her by- 
and-by, but just now we must hurry," she 
said, as they passed him. 
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A quarter of an hour afler, the child came 
downstairs by herself, dry, warm, and com- 
forted. The breakfast-room door stood wide 
open, revealing a tempting display of hot rolls 
and eggs, and moreover revealing Maggie 
and two yoimger children, who stared at the 
stranger, but a door opposite stood ajar, and 
Lionel's voice from within the room called 
to Ave to enter. 

"How did you know it was me?^ she 
asked 

" I heard that it was a strange step. Will 
you come to me, little girl T 

" Don't call me little girl ; call me Averil'* 

" Will you come here, Averil T 

She came at once, and put her hand into 
the one he held out to her. 

" Why did you do that T said Lionel ; " why 
did you make the bull run after you T 

" It was the best thing to do," she answered 
simply, "and he was running after me already 
— it didn't matter which way I went if / must 
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run ; and it seemed a pity two should come 
to grief when one was enough." 

" And that one yourself! It was very brave 
of you !" 

"No; I am not brave. You heard 
me scream, and I was crying when your 
mother got to me. How beautiful she is ! 
at least I thought so till I saw her look at 
you." 

"Why till she looked at me only?" he 
asked surprised. 

"Oh, it wasn't beauty in her face then," 
said Ave ; " it was love." 

A rosy flush lit up Lion's handsome 
features ; this mother and son loved each 
other passionately, but at that instant Mrs, 
Herbert's step was heard along the hall. 
She called to them to come to breakfast 
Lionel drew the child towards him. 

" Averil, will you kiss me ?" 

" Oh, yes ;" and the little fresh lips touched 
his cheek, and so his thanks were sealed, and 
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so she accepted this new friend, and so her 
course in life was altered for ever after — but 
no one knew it then. 

The morning passed merrily; the truant 
Maggie, who had come home at last with the 
lamentable news that " Lionel was lost," hung 
her head before the little stranger who had 
fulfilled her neglected duty as her brother's 
guide, but the other children made great 
friends with AveriL A messenger was 
despatched to Fairlawn Villa to assure Miss 
Meek of the child's safety, but returning in 
due time, brought word that that lady was 
out seeking everywhere for her young guest, 
and, Hepzibah averred, "gone wild al- 
together" at her disappearance. After 
breakfast, and after a merry game of romps, 
Ave would have gone away but for a new 
pleasure which dawned upon her^ chaining 
her to Lion's side. He felt his way to the 
piano and began to play. Entranced, the 
child sat on a low seat near him, her face 
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hi i den in her hands. By-and-by he paused 
and bent down towards her. 

" You are weeping, Averil ; why do you 
weep ?** he asked. 

"Because there is pain and tears in the 
music,'* said the excited child ; " don't you 
hear it ?" 

The boy coloured brightly. " Oh, mother 
dear 1" he exclaimed, " she is really musical — 
she feels it There is some one who can 
understand at last ! She can interpret " 

He broke off abruptly and resumed his 
playing, while Ave still listened, and Mrs. 
Herbert watched them half sorrowfully. It 
had always been a trial to her blind boy that 
none of his own family appreciated fully his 
wonderful talent, yet the mother's heart felt a 
momentary pang of jealousy that this little 
stranger child had the power of affording him 
such exquisite pleasure by her sympathy. 
She had not the heart to interrupt them, 
although she began to fear that she ought 
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to send Averil home. Presently, however, 
an exclamation from Maggie, who was 
learning her lessons in the window, inter- 
rupted them all. 

"Mammal There is a woman in the 
garden ! Coming up the terrace steps ; 
coming to the french window ! Now, mamma, 
has she any business to come to this door T 

"A tramp r said Lionel "How im- 
pertinent !" 

" Why, if s Aunt Livy !" cried Ave. 

And Miss Meek it was, but Miss Meek in 
a state of strangely picturesque confusion, 
very different from the ordinary propriety of 
her appearance. In her agitation and 
distress, she had thrown on the first garment 
that came to hand — an old faded shawl 
which always hung in her passage to be 
available for short expeditions to the poultry 
yard or garden — and what with the wind, 
which had buffeted her ever since she left 
home, and the brambles in the wood, which 
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had caught at her as she passed, she was in 
a sadly untidy condition altogether. She 
was still fasting too, not having returned 
home since she had first set out in pursuit of 
Averil, and having thereby failed to receive 
Mrs. Herbert's message. 

When the french-window was opened 
Miss Meek entered, full of apologies. 

" I hope you will excuse me," she began ; 
** but seeing the little girl in the window, I 
could not resist — so anxious, you know, and 
not sure of* the way round, never having 
called at the Elms ; and indeed I ought to 
have called ; only Monday last I had my card- 
case in my hand — ^but settling in and all, and 
I know what that means, I feared to intrude. 
And indeed I fear I am intruding now, but a 
child was left in my charge, and she has 
disappeared — gone, ma'am — I have lost her, 
and I hoped perhaps you might — anyway it 
could do no harm to ask. Ave !" for Averil's 
laughing face rose at that moment above the 
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piano. " What I have gone through this day 
on your account no tongue can tell !" 

Mutual explanations followed, and Averil, 
distressed at the trouble she had given, 
promised, unasked, never to absent herself 
without leave again. 

" You will always know where I am, too, 
another time,** she said ; " for whenever I am 
not with you I shall be here." 

After Miss Meek had been with difficulty 
prevailed upon to stay and partake of some 
refreshment, she was still further persuaded 
to spend the day at the Elms instead of 
carrying Ave off at once as she had at first 
intended. The whole party grew friends, and 
the hours passed pleasantly, but there was no 
more music until late in the afternoon when 
the two ladies were chatting together in the 
boudoir, the children upstairs in the nursery, 
and Averil and Lionel had the drawing-room 
to themselves. He played then, and the child 
put her own little hands for the first time 
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upon the keys and took her first lesson from 
the blind boy. 

" I suppose I shall be taught at school," 
she said ; " learning music is part of being 
educated, isn't it ?" 

" To be sure ! And you will be worth the 
trouble of teaching too— -only, Averil, don't 
stick your fingers out so stiff and straight I" 
for in spite of her enjoyment of his playing, 
Ave's hands were as unmanageable and as 
much Hke claws as those of most other little 
beginners. 

When Miss Meek summoned her at last, 
the child asked Mrs. Herbert eagerly, whether 
she might come again. 

"Whenever you please — ^just as often as 
you like 1" she answered kindly. Lionel's 
mother would not readily forget the sense 
and courage Ave had displayed that morning, 
and a really music-loving companion for her 
boy was a boon to be grateful for, therefore 
he invitation was warmly given. 
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" I will come every day after breakfast then, 
and stay till evening," said Averil, as she took 
her leave. 

The programme thus sketched out was in 
truth pretty strictly adhered to; during the 
remainder of her father's absence Ave did go 
every morning to the Elms, sometimes with 
Miss Meek, sometimes alone, and seldom 
returned to Fairlawn Villa until the fading 
light of the short autumn days announced the 
approach of evening. But after tea, when 
the little reading-lamp at Miss Lavinia's 
elbow burnt brightly, and the firelight 
flickered over the childish figure on the 
hearth-rug, and the scent of the attar of rose 
perfumed the room, a story from * Deborah's 
Drawer ' was read aloud ; and the stories shall 
be given here in the order in which they, one 
by one, made their escape and went out into 
the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST-FLOOR-FRONT. 

The sun was sinking into the sea. Janie and 
I watched it from the window of our nursery. 

" Will it fizz ?" asked Janie. " WiU the 
big water put it all out ?" 

Evidently she expected a catastrophe, and 
although I, of course, knew better, we both 
watched in breathless silence until the crimson 
edge dipped below the horizon. After that 
my little sister heaved a deep sigh, and we 
felt at liberty to look at the rest of the world ; 
so much of it, that is to say, as was within 
reach of our eyes. The sea breeze blew 
fresh and cool for us poor heated children 
after that August day — the hot day that had 
gone to bed now with the sun below the 
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waves ; coming from London, too, the refresh- 
ment was doubly grateful. I seem to hear 
again, as we heard that evening, the voices 
of the children at play upon the beach, the 
cries of boatmen calling to each other, the 
sound of the band playing upon the Parade, 
and through it all the low, regular accom- 
paniment of the ripple and splash of waves 
upon the shore. Gaily-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen still sauntered up and down in 
enjoyment of the evening air, and over all 
rose-tinted clouds floated and splendid sunset 
colours charmed our unaccustomed eyes. In 
London the sun went down behind chimney- 
pots. It was a cheerful scene, and held for 
us a promise of pleasure destined to be more 
literally fulfilled than the promises of after 
life. 

The sun being gone to bed, the next thing 
was for little Janie to go to bed too, and then, 
I am sorry to say, there was a sad disturbance. 
She began to cry, loudly, violently. Nurse 
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was at her wits' end, all the more so that the 
child was by no means spoilt or in the habit 
of treating us to scenes. Probably she was 
overtired, and without doubt she was, as she 
herself told us, "in great misery." Her 
dearly beloved doll Minnie had been left 
behind in London, I could not myself feel 
quite sure that nurse had honestly forgotten 
the doll, for Minnie — although none the less 
beloved on that account — ^was headless ! and 
I knew that it annoyed nurse greatly to have 
the poor creature taken out with us in our 
walks in the Park, a dismal contrast to the 
fine toys of all the other little misses, and of 
course there would be little misses here also. 
But certain it is that Janie had herself 
remembered nothing about it till bedtime. 
It was a serious trouble. There she stood, 
little, bare feet peeping below the white 
night dress, little face flushed and tear-stained, 
refusing all attempts at consolation, and when 
lifted into bed declining utterly to lie down. 
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and screaming sdlL Nurse reasoned and 
coaxed in vain, while I, stationed in the 
window, from time to time exdaimed upon 
one or other of the new sights risible without, 
in the hope of distracting her attention. 

How hot it was ! The room door stood 
wide open to admit all the air possible : norse 
forgot, I suppose, that it would allow of these 
sad sounds being more audiUe in the house. 

''What would mamma say, Janie, if she 
could see you now?" I asked ; to which she 
replied between her sobs, 

'' Mamma would cry herself she would — 
if I was left behind — shut up in a drawer — ^in 
nasty, hot London T 

Just at that moment a door on the floor 
below opened suddenly, and a man's voice — a 
very angry voice it seemed to us — was heard 
calling the landlady. 

" Mrs. Beetson, ma'am ! Mrs. Beetson ! — 
oh, there you are, ma'am. What is the mean- 
ing of all this noise ? When you informed 
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me, two or three days ago, that you had let 
your rooms for the first time since I have 
been your lodger, to children, I distinctly 
remember that I made the remark * then the 
children will cry,* and you answered that they 
would not cry; indeed, I may say, you 
guaranteed that they should not cry. I was 
right, ma*am ; I was right. They do cry : I 
told you they would T* 

The door shut sharply: dead silence fell 
upon the nursery : no sound was heard but 
the heavy footfall of the landlady on the 
staircase. As she passed our open door she 
stopped and looked in. Now the evening 
was warm, and Mrs. Beetson was a large 
woman, a fat woman much incommoded by 
the heat; she panted and gasped, her eyes 
seemed starting from her head ; poor Janie 
imagined that it was from fright — fright occa- 
sioned possibly by the terrible appearance of 
the owner of the angry voice. Janie was only 
four years old, and we did not then know that 
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Mrs. Beetson never could speak after climbing 
the stairs until she had " got her breath." 

** What was it ?" asked nurse. 

"The First— floor— front !" gasped out 
Mrs. Beetson, still scarcely able to speak, but 
from want of breath, not from terror. 

" Oh I what, what T cried the poor child, 
scrambling out of bed and cHnging to nurse. 
♦* Oh ! what is a First-floor-front ?" 

The landlady saw her advantage : she 
smiled grimly. 

" What is a First-floor-front, indeed T she 
said. " You will soon find that out, little miss, 
if you make such a row here. He'll be after 
you, he will ; you'll know then what a first- 
floor-front is r and with that, and winking 
horribly at nurse, she panted on her way to 
the higher regions. I remember how angry 
poor nurse was. 

" Pack of nonsense ! coming here terrifying 
my darling !" . she exclaimed. " How dare 
she, I wonder ! It is only a kind old gentle- 
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man, my pet. I met him on the stairs as I 
was bringing up your teas, and he spoke so 
pleasant * That's for your little ladies now, 
1*11 be bound,* says he ; and so it was, you 
know. But he's quite an old gentleman, 
Miss Janie ; and the old need rest and quiet 
You wouldn't like to disturb him with all this 
racket, would you, dearie ?" 

Perhaps nurse had touched the right chord 
at last in touching Janie's feelings ; the child 
allowed herself to be put into bed, dolly was 
forgotten, the sobs had ceased, and all trouble 
was over. We thought she was asleep, and 
nurse was suggesting that I, too, should make 
acquaintance with the inviting-looking little 
white bed in the comer, when suddenly the 
blue eyes opened quite wide once more, and 
the dear little voice made itself heard in the 
question, 

" Nursie, Uncle John is a * kind old gemple- 
man / is ^ a First-floor-front too ?" 

** Well, I'm sure ! Now did any one ever ?" 
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was the lucid reply, but none other was 
needed, the clearest explanation would have 
been lost upon my Janie, for she was fast 
asleep already. 

" My Janie " I call her, as I called her 
always all her short, sweet life — ^as I call her 
now, for she is not lost to me, she is " my 
Janie " still : a little grave is all that is left to 
me on earth, but I have a sister waiting for 
me amongst God's angels in the dear 
heavenly home. 

I do not remember my own mother — from 
my seventh year Janie's mother was " mamma ** 
to me — ^but my earliest recollection is of one 
hot June day, when they dressed me in a 
black frock and the maids shed tears over 
me. I remember wishing that my nurse 
would cease crying and let me run out to 
play. 

We lived, my father and I, in a quaint old 
house in one of the midland counties. The 
place was dear to him from memories of my 
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mother, and dear to me from his presence 
there. The winters we passed in London, 
where I saw little or nothing of him, beyond 
the never-failing and most loving greeting 
which hallowed the dawn of every day to me. 
His kiss and blessing never failed me either 
at night, but on most evenings I was far away 
in dreamland, safe in bed and asleep when he 
came to bestow them ; yet I fancy if they had 
been omitted I should have missed them even 
in my sleep. But the summers ! How shall 
I describe them as they live in my re- 
membrance ? 

I was left a great deal to myself, alone, 
but never lonely; at play all day in the 
garden; one of those dear old-fashioned 
gardens surrounded by a mossy wall, inclosing 
the smooth turf all starred with gay borders. 
I did not love those borders. The scarlet 
geraniums, the gaudy calceolarias and petunias 
did not suit me. There was another border, 
long and narrow, running the whole length 
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of the wall on one side, where my companions 
grew. The tall white lily, whose graceful 
head I would pull towards me and whisper 
secrets into her pure cup. I never gathered 
the lilies: when I found yellow, faded 
blossoms fallen, I knew that they were dead, 
and then I buried them at the foot of the tall 
stem. There grew the hollyhocks too, whose 
round button-like seeds furnished me with 
" cheeses " for my doll's house ; the painted 
iris, whose leaves are all swords ; the ribbon 
grass, of which no two blades will ever match ; 
the hen and chicken daisies; the sweet 
monthly rose, and under the rose bushes, 
growing luxuriantly, trespassing upon the 
turf, and in consequence being mown down 
by the gardener every Monday morning, I 
found my favourite flower, the lily of the 
valley. My father's study window looked 
upon this garden ; from his writing-table he 
could watch me at my play, and thus we were 
all day in each other's company. We break- 
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fasted together early, then through the long 
hot day he worked, but my frequent inter- 
ruptions never seemed to trouble him; in 
• the evenings we walked together, generally to 
my mother's grave. . He allowed no gloomy 
thoughts to haunt that dear spot ; he never 
spoke .of her to me but as " gone home," and 
would listen with a smile to my unchecked 
childish prattle about her. Above everything 
I puzzled as to whether I should be " shy " 
of my mamma in heaven ; as to how she 
would know me or I her. 

I never remember having any lessons, yet 
I must have received some instruction, for 
certain it is that I had learnt to read, and 
spent whole hours reading to my flowers, 
chiefly out of my little Bible and * Hans 
Andersen's Tales,' the only two books which 
I possessed. I suppose too that it was not 
always fine weather, but I do not remember 
the rainy days. 

One morning, shortly after my sixth birth- 
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day, I was playing as usual in the garden, 
alternately reading and busying myself in the 
construction of a long, long daisy chain in- 
tended to reach, when finished, all round the 
garden, when my father called to me from 
the study. As I ran round the house to obey 
his hasty summons, I was surprised to see the 
carriage standing ready at the front door. 
My father looked flushed and excited ; I can 
recall his looks now and read a meaning in 
them, but at the time I saw without under- 
standing. I asked eagerly where we were 
going. 

"Not you, my darling," he said, and I 
remember how fondly he took leave of me, 
how he pressed me to his heart ; but of his 
words, or of my own, of any explanation 
asked or given, I have no remembrance 
beyond his last words as he left me, which 
sound in my ears now as they sounded then : 

" When I come home my little Myra will 
have a mamma." 
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He was gone ; the carriage rolled away in 
a cloud of dust, and I, a very bewildered 
little child indeed, returned to the garden. I 
will not try to tell of the strange fancies 
which chased each other through my mind. 
Either the servants did not know of my 
father's approaching marriage, or had been 
forbidden to speak of it to me, for they were 
silent on the subject. I whispered my con- 
fidences only to the tall white lily, and 
nothing suggested to me the thoughts of a 
new mamma ; all my conjectures, and very 
wild and fanciful they were, were of her whose 
grave I tended in the churchyard. I do not 
know how long a time had passed when the 
evening came on which my father was 
expected home. They dressed me in my 
best, and as I ran gaily downstairs, repeating 
over and over the happy words " Papa is 
coming," I noticed on the hall table a basket 
of flowers prepared for me to take, with my 
nurse, to my mother's grave j for after any of 
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tny father's rare and short absences that spot 
was always dressed with peculiar care to 
welcome his return. I remember that the 
sight of them recalled his strange promise. 

" If s no good taking the roses to mamma's 
grave," I said ; " she is coming home with 
papa." 

My nurse looked shocked and startled ; 
she gave the orthodox answer : 

" Oh ! no, missie ; your mamma's not 
coming back. Vou will go to her ; that is, if 
you are a good girl ; she will not come to 
you." 

Thereupon I grieve to have it to record 
that I went into one of the violent rages to 
which I sometimes treated my attendants. 
" Papa had said so," I declared, " and he 
must know." They could not pacify me, and 
allowed me at last to escape to the garden, 
where, I suppose, they hoped I should cool 
down if left to myself. I hung over the 
white gate, listening for the first sound of 
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carriage wheels, and by degrees my sobs 
ceased. After a while — I know not what 
impulse moved me, I know not what I 
expected, hoped, or wished for ; I only know 
that I was a tired, over-excited child, worn-out 
with passionate crying and long brooding 
over strange fancies — I determined to open 
the white gate and run away to the church- 
yard. I looked round to make sure that I 
was not followed, then set oflf at full speed, 
down the lane, over the low stile, across the 
level church-meadows, and up the grassy 
slope to the burial-ground. Already I saw 
the well-known white cross, but — and it is no 
wonder that that evening stands out in my 
memory amongst all other evenings of my 
childhood ! — there beside it, her figure 
distinct and clear against the background of 
the crimson sunset, stood a lady dressed in 
white — ^fair, young, beautiful as I had always 
pictured my mother to myself. 

She was training a branch of the white 
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rose which haxi fallen from its support, but at 
the sound of my footsteps upon the grass she 
turned, and when she saw the little child with 
tear-stained face, disordered dress and 
troubled looks, coming timidly towards her 
over the graves, she smiled, opened her arms 
to me, and said softly, " You are my Myra ?" 
I asked no questions ; I crept into the dear 
shelter of those kind arms, answering simply 
as she kissed me, "Yes, mamma; I am 
Mvra." 

m 

I owed this meeting, and all the sweet 
confusion it created in my childish heart 
between the mother found at my mother's 
grave and her I had so long lost, to the wish 
of my father's second wife that her first visit 
to the churchyard should be paid alone with 
him on the first evening of their home- 
coming. The carriage had been 'stopped at 
the opposite gate to that by which I had 
entered, a gate opening upon the high road, 
and my father having lingered to give some 
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order to the servants, it so happened that 
I saw my stepmother alone. 

I do not remember any great change in 
my life after my father's marriage, and yet it 
was changed. I know that I began lessons 
regularly, and gradually became possessed of 
other books beside my beloved * Hans 
Andersen,* while my little Bible was no 
longer studied alone amongst the flowers, but 
read daily at my stepmother's knee. Other- 
wise things went on much the same : I still 
almost lived in the walled garden, still spent 
the summer days as I had ever spent them, 
alone but never lonely. I had no companions 
of my own age, nor did I miss them, and the 
only living pet that I patronised was Jabes, 
the cock. 

Jabes — whence or by whom named I know 
not, but so I always called it — had been given 
to me when quite a chick to nurse, with a 
broken leg, and I had succeeded in rearing it. 
The bird was very tame, and would follow 
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me everywhere for the sake of hemp seed, 
which I always kept for it in my pocket. 
His crow was the first sound that woke me 
every morning, and as he would come under 
the windows and commence his performance 
in that line at sunrise, he must have been a 
great nuisance to every one but myself 
Poor Jabes ! he came to an untimely end, 
d3dng, I am afraid, of too much hemp seed 
Papa laughed when I told him of my loss. 
"Alas! is Jabes deadT he exclaimed; but 
mamma was sorry for me, and even helped 
herself to dig his grave. 

After that I transferred my affections to 
Zachary Watts, a sock lamb, given to me by 
one of the farmers, to whom I considered I 
could pay no higher compliment than by 
calling my pet after hint With Zach I spent 
many happy days, but alas ! on our return 
from town, where as usual we spent the 
winter, my lamb was a " lamb " no longer ; it 
fed quietly with the other sheep quite regard- 
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less of its little mistress. I regretted it very 
much, and would often try, perched up on 
the top bar of the gate, to distinguish its once 
familiar wool from all the other fleeces in the 
field. And this brings me to the one other 
day of all my childhood that stands out most 
plainly in my recollection — quite as plainly 
as that which gave me a second mother. I 
was sitting sadly enough, meditating upon 
the ingratitude of pets in general and sheep 
in particular, when my father called me to 
him. 

"Why so dull?" he asked. I remember 
that I told him, " I would set my love upon 
lambs no more, for that Zachary Watts had 
forgotten me; I had no pet now." Should 
he give me one ? he asked ; one that would 
never forget me or run away and leave me ? 
I followed him gladly into the house, anc* 
upstairs. He held my hand as we went into 
my stepmother's room ; he held it still as we 
stood beside a little cradle. 
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**How will this do for a pet, Myra?" he 
said ; " how will this little lamb do — instead 
of Zachary Watts ?" 

The words were playful, but my father's 
voice shook. He raised the coverlid, and 
there lay "my Janie;" my precious little 
sister ! 

If I had been a happy child before, what 
was I after Janie came ? As an infant she 
was a never-ceasing wonder and delight to 
me. Hour after hour, I was content to spend 
in watching her; sitting beside her cot, at 
my work or play, I was perfectly happy ; or 
kneeling at her mother's knee, I would 
chatter of all that by-and-by I was to do for 
my little sister. No one but myself was to 
teach her to walk, to speak, or later, even to 
read. I remember one day chattering thus, 
with the tiny baby fingers clasped round one 
of mine as I best loved to have them, that 
my stepmother interrupted me in the midst 
of my many schemes. 
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" You will teach Janie this, and you will 
teach her that, Myra; but what will she 
teach you ?** 

I was astonished, 

" Me, mamma ? — ^Janie teach me T 

"Yes; I hope that she may teach you 
something which I have not been able to 
teach. There is work for these little, weak, 
baby hands that my stronger ones have failed 
to accomplish ; I think they have work to do 
for you, Myra: to pull at and uproot the 
weeds of self-love from your little heart. 
Will you let them do it ?*' 

Looking back, I know now that I needed 
the gentle lesson, and I think too that my 
Janie did teach it to me ; I think, in learning 
to love her better than myself, that I did 
learn to be a little less selfish than before. 
When baby was about a twelvemonth old, 
my father was offered a very good appoint- 
ment in London, and when we went to town 
that winter, it was to return no more. I 
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said good-bye to our country home without 
much regret ; had I not always my Janie ? 
In London there were pleasant walks, where 
I believed every one was admiring her; 
pleasant summer afternoons when I was 
proud to be intrusted with her all alone 
under the trees in the square gardens, and 
when she learnt to walk holding by my 
finger. I had a daily governess, and began 
to work hard at my lessons, looking forward 
to the days when I should teach Janie. Now 
and then, we paid a long visit to an aunt in 
the country, but not often, and it was a novel 
pleasure when, one hot summer, we were sent 
to the seaside with our nurse, while our 
parents, far more in need of change than we 
children, travelled in Switzerland. And here 
it was that, on the first evening of our arrival, 
my Janie disturbed our neighbour on the 
first floor with her sad crying. 

We often noticed the old man going in and 
out of the house. An old man, walking 
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always with a stick, but upright and vigorous. 
The hair falling over the collar of his coat 
was silver white, the blue eyes were the cold 
light blue of old age. Sometimes we met 
him on the Parade ; we, laden with spoils 
from the beach, huge tangled masses of sea- 
weed, our baskets filled more with sand, which 
filtered through and tracked our steps, than 
with shells or pebbles ; he, walking with his 
friends, mostly old men like himself. He 
would nod pleasantly to us, though I do not 
remember that he ever spoke to us then. 
One evening, meeting him on the doorstep 
coming out as we went in, nurse stopped to 
speak to Mrs. Beetson, who was lingering 
there for a breath of fresher air than that she 
breathed all day in her close back parlour. 

" A nice old gentleman," nurse remarked, 
looking down the street after " Mr. First- 
floor-front," as Janie called him ; " have you 
had him long as a lodger ? When did he 
come ?" 
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The answer was, to me, mysterious. 

" He never come ; I took him," she said, 
speaking as she habitually did with a heavy 
sigh. 

Why does she '^ take " old men ? thought I, 
and how, and where from? Mrs. Beetson 
went on, 

" Yes, I took him, and so did she as was 
before me — a most respectable party of the 
name of Gorgis ; and Mr. Mason likea//j<f — 
we all took him." 

" Oh !" said nurse, " you took him with the 
house." And in the course of further con- 
versation we gathered that his name was 
Lescombe ; that he was a native of the place \ 
had once been a lawyer, and was much 

respected in N , doing great good in the 

little town. 

" Five and thirty year, to my certain 
knowledge," said Mrs. Beetson, "has he 
been at No. 89 ; five and thirty year come 
Michaelmas," 
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We went upstairs to tea. While nurse 
prepared the meal, Janie, kneeling by my 
side at the open window, kept saying softly 
to herself, " Come Michaelmas ;" and every 
now and then the old gentleman was visible, 
as each turn in his walk upon the Parade 
brought him in sight 

The hot weather kept us in-doors most 
days after our early morning walk until late 
in the afternoon. I had a few lessons to do ; 
the shells and sea-weed provided Janie with 
unfailing amusement. On me, also, devolved 
the task of a daily letter to mamma ; a task of 
which I was very proud. Proud, too, I was 
that all messages and orders to nurse came 
through me. When the letters arrived I was 
not a little self-important ; I would read 
them in solemn silence and, the direct 
messages once delivered, would condescend 
to impart bits of news now and then, as it 
were incidentally, feeling dreadfully mortified 
when, as sometimes happened, a hard word 
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occurred, obliging me to ask nurse's help to 
make it out. It always ended, however, in 
nurse reading each letter for herself, as, I 
fully believe, mamma always intended that it 
should end. I was proud, too, to be consulted 
in our arrangements for walks and meals; 
to have my opinion asked as to what it was 
best for Janie to do, or where she had better 
go. I see now that in reality nurse had all 
her own way; that she had the entire 
management and, of course, the entire 
control of both of us; but at that time I 
fully imagined myself mamma's representa- 
tive, and in some sort the mistress. And 
who better able than myself to take care of 
"my Janie?" Who more likely to know 
exactly what her mother would wish for her — 
exactly what it was right and best for her 
to do? Was I growing conceited, self- 
sufficient ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST-FLOOR-FRONT — Continued, 

Up in the town the sun glared upon the 
white pavement ; on the Parade the asphalte 
scorched the feet rash enough to tread it; 
the sea glistened in the heat, dazzling the 
eyes, even if one did not look at it, and 
threatening to put them out altogether if one 
did. Down on the beach the water only 
whispered very softly to the pebbles ; it was 
too hot for even the waves to speak aloud. 
The green blinds were drawn in our nursery ; 
Janie lay on the floor, her curly head on a 
pillow \ I sat beside her ; a glass of iced 
water was at hand. 

" Tell me a story," said Janie. 

" What about ?*' 
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" About strawbodies," said my little sister ; 
strawberries being refreshing things to speak 
of in such weather I suppose. 

" Lie still then," said I, " and don't fidget." 



"the strawberries. 

"*Gk) out and walk, Minna and Katie,' 
said Miss Bush ; * go and walk ' 

(" Who was Miss Bush T asked Janie. 

" The governess, of course — ^you must not 
interrupt.") 

" * Go out and walk while Eva and George 
finish their lessons, then we will all come. 
But be sure you do walk, young ladies ; not 
rush and tumble : he.ids up, toes turned out, 
shoulders straight ; up and down the terrace 
till I come.' 

" Minna and Katie went downstairs ; they 
walked slowly up and down the terrace 
opposite the drawing-room windows. Mamma 
was in the drawing-room. * Look at those 
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poof little girls/ said she ; * why do they walk 
so steadily? What tiresome things school 
days are ! They must run and play ; I can't 
bear to see them like that/ 

(" Who was she talking to ?" asked Janie. 

" Silly child ! to no one ; she was talking 
to herself of course.") 

" So mamma went to the window ; * Run 
about, children/ she said ; * jump, play — do 
anything.' 

" * We mustn^t/ said Minna. * Miss Bush 
said we were to walk.' 

" But mamma answered that she would 
explain it to Miss Bush, and then the little 
girls set off to play. First they raced all the 
length of the terrace, then they rolled down 
its steep grassy side, and then they found the 
gardener's broom, and Katie swept the grass 
up while Minna put it into the wheelbarrow. 
By that time they were tired. The little 
gate into the kitchen-garden was open ; straw- 
berries grew in that garden, but the children 
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must not go there by themselves ; the gover- 
ness had told them so. Katie fanned herself 
with her straw hat ; no one was in sight ; the 
gardener was gone to his dinner. 

" * Let us go into the kitchen-garden/ said 
she. 

" But Minna would not ; * It is forbidden, 
she answered. 

" * Only Miss Bush forbids it,' said Katie, 
*and mamma 2^«said about the walking 
straight just now ; perhaps mamma would let 
us go and look for strawberries.'* 

" * Perhaps,' said Minna, * only we don't 
know \ she did say we might run, she has not 
said we may go there.' 

" But Katie went 

" Minna called after her, * Oh Katie, stay 
with me !' but naughty Katie went into the 
garden where the strawberries grew. When 
she came back there was a red, red stain 
upon her frock. No one noticed it ; and the 
stain was on Katie's heart too. 
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" All day the stain was there, and trouble 
in the child's heart No one noticed the 
frock, but her mother saw the trouble in 
Katie's face, and then she looked closer and 
knew that there was a stain upon her heart, 
and- that it must be washed away before joy 
could come back. At evening the children 
came to play in the drawing-room, and Katie 
came too, but when she came for mamma's 
kiss, mamma shook her head. 

"*Are you ready to kiss me yet?' she 
asked. 

" Little Eva thought her sister's hair was 
not smooth, her hands unwashed, or her 
pinafore soiled, but mamma said, * No ; Katie 
is tidy j but is she fit for my kiss ?* 

" And Katie ran away to her niother's room. 
There, in the long glass, she saw the red, 
red stain upon her frock at last, and there, 
kneeling by her mother's bed, her guardian 
angel showed her the stain upon her heart. 
And Katie wept bitterly. 
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" Nurse came to her and sponged her frock 
and bid her go downstairs again, and as she 
went she said to herself, * I will tell my fault 
to mamma ; I will ask her to forgive me.' 
But when the child came into the room she 
could hardly speak ; the sorry tears choked 
her voice ; she could only hold out the little 
frock and say, * Mamma, see ! the stain is 
gone !' And when her mother saw the 
washed frock and the weeping child, she 
drew her to her side, kissed her and talked 
to her, for she knew that the stain was 
washed away from Katie's heart too." 

There was one pleasure which nurse 
always denied us ; she did not even pretend 
to consult me in the matter ; going so far as 
to say, that if I were unreasonable enough to 
wish it, I must write to my stepmother, for, 
that without explicit orders to do so, she 
certainly would not trust Miss Janie or me 
either in a boat. I was unreasonable enough 
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to wish it, and, moreover, naughty enough to 
do my best to make my little sister wish it 
also. That hot day was followed by a 
delicious evening, and after tea we went as 
usual to the beach. Here it chanced, as it 
had often chanced before, that nurse left me 
in charge of Janie while she went on some 
errand into the town, where she never took 
us if it was avoidable. The tide was quite 
out, and there was a low ridge of rocks and a 
piece of tempting ribbed sand beyond the 
beach. An empty boat was fastened in some 
way to the rocks ; forgotten there probably ; 
and while Janie played upon the sand I 
climbed into it and sat there reading. Of 
course the child soon followed me. A boat 
upon dry land could have no terrors, even for 
nurse, and we continued in it. The tide 
came creeping up. I noticed the chain 
fastening the boat to the rock and pulled at 
it ; it was quite firm. Ah me ! silly child 
that I was ! did I measure my little strength 
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against that of the strong tide itself? 
Thinking that we were quite safe and the 
chain quite fast, since / could not undo it, I 
determined to remain where we were, for I 
expected nurse back every moment and 
enjoyed the thoughts of her surprise, though 
I knew how cross she would be if the tide 
had come up far enough to oblige us to 
step into an inch or two of water in order to 
rejoin her. Janie was very quiet ; I thought 
she was busy with her shells ; I read on quite 
wrapped up in my book ; both of us were 
curled up at the bottom of the boat, and so 
could not be seen from the beach. How 
long a time had passed I do not know; I 
never knew ; but at last the story ended ; I 
turned the last page of my book, and it 
struck me suddenly how silent Janie was. 
I turned to look at her : there she lay 
amongst her treasures fast asleep I 

With the little movement I had made the 
boat rocked in a manner to surprise me. 
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I sat up upon the bench and saw that we had 
floated off altogether ; that we were far from 
the shore ; all alone upon the water ! I shall 
never forget my terror ; I pulled at the chain 
still dangling at the stem of the boat ; it came 
up only too easily in my hands ! To 
complete my alarm, I did not even recognise 
the part of the shore now immediately 
opposite to us. The part of the beach where 
nurse had left us was a sort of bay sheltered 
on one side by a jutting point of cliff; round 
this point we had drifted quite out of sight of 
any one upon the spot where we had been 
left, and upon the narrow strip of beach now 
visible not a soul was to be seen. As long 
as I live I shall never forget the feeling of 
utter helplessness that possessed me. I had 
often wished to go upon the water ; I had 
my wilful wish now ! but I had never calcu- 
lated upon being all alone or upon bringing 
my darling little sister into so terrible a scrape. 
I was frightened out of my wits, and did, as I 
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suppose most little girls would do under the 
circumstances — screamed for help, mingling 
my shouts with cries and sobs. When Janie 
awoke matters were still worse, for she began 
to cry too. I had sense enough to keep her 
still and to sit still myself, but was far too 
terrified to comfort her or to try and induce 
her to dry her tears. The sweet, still, 
summer evening wore on ; the tide flowed 
softly in ; every moment the strip of yellow 
beach grew narrower, and we seemed to be 
slowly drifting down towards the next point : 
if we rounded that I fancied that we should 
be still further out at sea, and perhaps never 
be heard of more. I thought of my step- 
mother ! of how often she had said that she 
could trust her own little one anywhere with 
Myra. I thought of my father ! What 
would they say when they heard of it? 
Perhaps some boat or ship would pick us 
up ; but if my Janie was to be out all night 
she would surely die of cold. Already I 
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fancied the wind blew more freshly, and a 
new fear seized me; a storm might spring 
up ! We should be drowned ! I looked up 
above my head. There were the glorious 
sunset colours already painting the sky — ^the 
fair, cloudless evening sky. The sight 
comforted me, and I tried to comfort my 
Janie. I did not dare let her stir to take 
her on my knee, but I held the dear little 
hands in mine and drew her head to rest 
against me, and then my Janie soon ceased 
sobbing, and out on the still waters under the 
crimson sky she lisped her Httle evening 
prayer and hymn. After that we were very 
quiet. I strained my eyes towards the beach 
or up to the top of the chfF, but no one 
came. 

Janie shivered slightly ; I had nothing to 
throw over her; we were lightly clad on 
account of the hot weather ; even my cotton 
cape had been left at home. I tried to draw 
her closer to me and wrap my arms around 
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her. When I turned my head again towards 
the land, there was — yes, there was a man's 
figure crossing the strip of beach with hasty 
steps ! And his steps had need to be hasty, 
for the tide was coming in rapidly, and 
barely room to pass was left at the foot of 
the cliff. 

It was old Mr. Lescombe. There was a 
way over the cliff to the next town, from 
which at low water one could return by the 
shore ; a way he often took, and providentially 
for us poor children he had taken it that 
evening. I tried to call to him. My throat 
was parched and dry, the hours of anxiety 
had told upon me; I touched Janie's 
shoulder and turned her head round, saying 
hoarsely, " Call him ;" I could not say more. 

The child clapped her hands joyfully : " It 
is Mr. First-floor-front T she exclaimed, and 
her clear little voice rang out over the water, 
"Oh, Mr. First-floor-front, come and take 
care of us 1" 
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Did he hear ? No : he went straight on, 
already more than half way across the mimic 
bay — in another moment he would round the 
point and be out of sight 

I raised my voice and gave one despairing 
cry ; such a cry 1 such a hoarse strange sound 
as burst from me ! I remember it now, and 
how Janie stared up in my face. 

My cry was heard; I saw the old man 
stop, then come quite to the water's edge, 
shading his eyes from the level rays of the 
setting sun. Then he gave a hasty look 
around, at the boat, at the waves fast gaining 
on him, and putting his two hands to his 
mouth his voice came to us clear and strong : 
" I will come to you ; keep quiet ; hold 
your sister fast; do not let her lean over." 
Then once more, although his last steps 
round the cliff were splashing in the salt 
water, he paused to call to us, ** I am coming 
to you." When he disappeared from our 
sight I kept my eyes fixed upon that little bit 
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of beach, but each moment it lessened, and 
at last there was nothing but the sea whisper- 
ing at the foot of the cliff. " He is gone to 
get a boat," I kept repeating to Janie, and 
yet my eyes were rivetted to the spot where 
I had seen him last, and the splash of oars 
surprised me when it came. 

We were saved. How we got home, what 
nurse said — ^poor nurse, how she must have 
suffered ! — or what Mr. Lescombe did, I do 
not remember. It is all like a confused 
dream to me ; indeed, my chief recollection 
afler the moment when we first caught sight 
of the old man is of tossing restlessly in a 
hot bed, where I seemed always to hear the 
gentle splash of waves ; for I was quite ill ; 
nurse kept me in bed. I have no remem- 
brance of her reproaching me for my care- 
lessness, although I knew I deserved it ; but 
certainly she never let Janie out of her sight 
again except with old Mr. Lescombe, with 
whom I found, when I was allowed to get up, 
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and felt able to listen to her prattle, that she 
had passed every afternoon since I had been ill. 
Now that we had once made his acquaint- 
ance we passed many happy hours in that 
little front parlour on the first floor. We 
were welcome at all times. Not that he took 
much notice of us when we were there, but 
we loved to go. There were so many pretty 
things, and our old friend seemed fully to 
understand that children do see with their 
fingers, which most folks will not allow : I 
was not therefore obliged to watch Janie, but 
could please myself poring over the collection 
of quaint old books, while she examined the 
Indian toys and curiosities in her own way. 
So long as I took care to leave things as we 
found them, and was particular to " tidy up " 
before we went away, he never interfered 
with us. One . cupboard had particular 
attractions for Janie, and certainly I was not 
myself above a fiiU appreciation of the 
preserved ginger, which he used to give us on 
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little green dessert plates, and the limes — I 
have tasted none like them since, or none 
that seemed to me so good — or even the tin 
canister of crisp biscuits from which we 
were free to help ourselves. Sometiihes he 
would tell us the names of the people whose 
stiff, queer portraits adorned his walls. 
Seldom more than their names : " This one 
was his cousin Tom. Ah, poor Tom, he died 
in India ! And this my father's only sister 
Mary : here are her husband and their two 
children : that little girl is alive still." 

** Is she as old as me ?" Janie asked. 

" Bless me ! she was seventy-one last 
birthday, child. See, this is the picture of 
my sainted mother, children." 

So he would go on, doing little more than 
name them as he stood opposite to each in 
turn, lightly dusting it with a pocket-handker- 
chief, or perhaps altering its position on the 
nail to make it hang straight \ but to me it 
was like turning over the leaves of some 
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quaint picture-book : the stories he did not 
tell us I invented for myself and repeated to 
Janie ; she was quite at home in the life and 
adventures of " Cousin Tom," or rather in 
my version of them. 

But there were four little water-colour 
drawings of a child, kept in a portfolio on the 
book-case, about which Janie would some- 
times coax him to say more than of the 
pictures on the walls, or rather about which 
he would patiently answer her many questions. 
On the rare occasions on which she could 
induce him to lay down his book or news- 
paper, she would climb upon his knee, and 
we would all look at these drawings together. 
The first represented an infant in a cot: 
white draperies shown distinctly against the 
red curtain which formed the background ; a 
tender flush like that upon the pink shells we 
found down by the sea was upon the baby's 
cheek ; a coral and bells lay near its little 
hand ; all else was white. 
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"Does the cradle rock?" was invariably 
the first question Janie put about this picture. 

" No : it stood steady. I remember that 
I thought all cradles rocked, and I jogged 
this one. It woke my boy, and he cried." 

" Where is his mother ?" 

« In Heaven." 

After that answer Janie would silently 
contemplate the drawing and then pass it to 
me. I soon laid it down; I did not care 
about it at all ; I thought the border of the 
baby's cap ugly, and the whole drawing stift 
and uninteresting. The next pleased me 
better. Here the child was older ; he lay all 
flushed in sleep upon a sofa ; the golden hair 
tangled, the eyes closed, wearing nothing but 
a Httle white shirt, which had slipped from 
one shoulder, leaving the arm. bare. A little 
foot hung down from the sofa ; the whole 
attitude was one of careless, childish grace. 
The third drawing represented him awake 
and at his play. This one also was well 
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drawn, lifelike, natural. The little fellow 
looked full of health and spirits; his curls 
clustered round a fair, open brow, and the 
only conventional parts of the picture were 
the little blue shoes matching the broad sash. 
But Janie found no fault with the blue shoes. 

" Pretty shoes," said she ; " was they his 
best ones ? Did your boy wear them out ?'* 

" Oh, no, he never wore them out." 

" Never wore out his shoes ! What a good 
boy! Nurse says /will ruin papa in shoe- 
leather," continued Janie, lifting up a some- 
what shabby little foot ; " my toes will have 
windows." 

But the last drawing was my Janie's 
favourite. The child lay upon his little bed 
still and quiet ; folded hands, closed eyes, and 
the fair hair brushed smoothly over the 
forehead. He seemed to be sleeping peace- 
fully ; his toys littered the floor near. 

" Now he is in bed 3" said Janie, " is it 
night ?" 
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" Yes : dark night." 

" Why does he lie so straight ? I curl up. 
Did you go and kiss him in bed ? Sometimes 
papa kisses me, and then I wake up and hug 
him." 

" Yes : I kissed him, but he never woke." 

"Did he have a light? nursie lets me; 
I don't like the dark; and I don't like to 
be alone. Did your boy go to sleep 
alone ?" 

*' Yes, little one ; all alone, and all in the 
dark. When we brought the candle in, it did 
not disturb him; our kisses did not wake 
him ; nothing woke or disturbed my boy in 
his little bed ; he slept sound." 

" Sound asleep," my Janie would say softly, 
and take a long look silently at the little 
picture before she parted with it 

Now and then she succeeded in coaxing 
our old friend to "tell about boy," as she 
called it; to tell how he would come and 
put a warm little hand into the old man's as 
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he walked alone ; or sit quietly at his side of 
evenings by the fire. 

" Did he go to school ?*' 

"There is no happy group of laughing 
schoolboys that I meet, but I can fancy I see 
him among them ; or with curly head bent 
down over his tasks, so good and studious ; 
or bringing home a prize, the reward of his 
industry, making me proud and happy. I 
never see parents getting letters from their 
sons without thinking how my boy would 
have written to me, such letters as parents 
love to get — scrawls about * cricket' and 
* next half,' * the fellows,' tasks and holidays." 

" Did he ever go on the big water inside a 
boat ?" Janie asked, one day, " and was he 
frightened ? Did he cry like Myra ?" 

" I should have been ashamed if, at your 
sister's age, my boy had not been able to 
bring home a boat by himself in smooth 
water, or if he cried at danger. As much 
so, as if he had not been courteous and 
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gentle to those weaker than himself. Myra 
would not have cried, because she would not 
have been frightened if he had been with 
you." 

" He never comes to see you now.** 

" Who says that he never comes to see me, 
child?" asked the old man. "Who says 
that he never comes at evening to cheer my 
loneliness, or to bring me news from the 
busy world, where I can so well fancy him at 
work ? Who says that I have no strong arm 
to lean on in my failing age? I see no 
proud father surrounded by grown-up ' sons 
and daughters, but I fancy my boy is beside 
me too." 

" But we never see him here," persisted 
Janie. 

" No ; you never see him, he comes only 
to me." 

I wonder now, that I, so much older than 
Janie, should not have noticed how vaguely 
the old man spoke of his son ; but I did not 
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Janie was always imagining situations and 
predicaments for "boy," out of which his 
father always cleverly contrived to bring him, 
and these stories for a long time I believed 
to be true stories. It was but seldom, as I 
said before, that he told them to us at all 
Time went on; the day fixed for us to 

leave N drew near. We were to go to 

our aunt's in the country, and I do not think 
that I had any regrets at leaving, except that 
we must say good-bye to our old friend. I 
remember that in the very last letter I got 
from mamma, she said, " Papa has met an 
old friend, who is also a friend of Janie's 
Mr. First-floor-front j it is a Mr. Drummond, 
and he begs to be remembered to Mr. 
Lescombe, so be sure you give the message 
prettily. Mr. Drummond seems to be very 
intimate with your kind old gentleman, and 
was quite pleased to hear of him. He has 
told us a great deal about him, and the lonely 
life he has led ever since the death of his 
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wife thirty years ago. She died abroad, and 
he has been living ever since in the same 
lodgings, in his native town, to which he had 
taken her directly after their marriage, and 
where I believe they must have spent some 
few years. He attended to his business in 

N till quite lately, but now he spends 

his time and money for the good of his 
fellow-townsmen : he is too old to work any 
more." 

"I wonder that mamma says nothing 
about his son," I remarked. 

" I don't think he has one, Miss M5n*a," 
said nurse ; " or if he has, it is but a bad son 
never to come nigh his old father." 

" The boy is not bad," said Janie. 

We referred the matter to Mrs. Beetson, 
for I failed to convince nurse that the son 
existed. The landlady seemed much sur- 
prised that we should have such an idea. 

" There's never been no son," she affirmed, 
" not in my time. I've never seen nothing 
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to make me think there was a son, and I 
never heard tell of one. Friends, there has 
been, a many — I don*t know a gentleman as 
has more friends, or as deserves *em better — 
but not sons." 

" Only one," said I ; "he often tells us 
about him ; he must be a grown-up man now, 
you know ; perhaps he is one of the friends 
that you say come so often." 

" He*s not grown up," put in Janie ; " he's 
a little boy in the potfolio." 

" But he said he had a strong arm to lean 
on ; he said he was a grown-up man, Janie." 

" I don't care : he's a little boy, and a 
baby, and he's all asleep in his bed," re- 
peated Janie, laughing and rolling her head 
about in nurse's lap. She was in one of her 
babyish moods, I said ; but, ah ! litde sister, 
perhaps you nad read the riddle which I was 
blundering over. 

That afternoon, in our old friend's room, 
while my Janie was taking a last look at her 
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favourite drawings, I thought I would dis- 
cover the mystery, for I began to suspect 
that the stories he had told of his boy might 
be only made up in his head, as mine were 
about "Cousin Tom," and the rest of the 
portraits. I was very cunning ; I began, 

" What is your son ? is he a soldier ?*' 

The old man shook his head. " I cannot 
tell you that, my child. Sometimes when I 
hear of war and brave deeds, my boy is 
there — ^but sometimes I see him, too, a white- 
robed priest ; I often see him so, often est of 
all, I think." 

" But don't you know ? You must know 
what he is, if he is alive," I said, rather 
impatiently I am afraid. 

There came a change in the kind old face, 
a surprised look, and then he said, very 
slowly, 

" J/^ets alive ? Have I deceived you, little 
maid? I did not mean it. Your baby 
sister here seemed to understand me. 
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Perhaps we old folks, in our second child- 
hood, get on better with little children than 
with such sharp young wits as yours." He 
smiled sadly. " See, my child, it is only in 
my dreams, only in my lonely walks, or 
solitary evenings, when I am dreaming too, 
that my boy comes to me. This," and he 
lifted up the picture, where the child lay 
quiet and still, with folded hands, " this is as 
I saw him last on earth ; my boy was dead 
when this was drawn. I only picture to 
myself what might have been, what would 
have been, if he had lived. It has pleased 
me to watch him in fancy through his 
childish days, his boyhood, up to manhood ; 
but there I lose him. I cannot tell what my 
boy would have become. It is better as it 
is, my dear; we know that it is better as 
it is." 

As he ceased speaking, Janie repeated 
softly to herself, " The dead little boy is fast 
asleep ;" and when he laid the drawing down 
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she said, " When I'm asleep I dream ; does 
your boy dream of you ?'' 

" Perhaps," answered the old man : he put 
the child down from his knee, and I quietly 
set the room to rights, then we went away ; 
but the next morning he stood at the door 
to see us off. As I wished him good-bye, I 
said once more, " Thank you for saving us in 
the boat;" and Janie's last words were a 
merry shout from our fly, as we drove off, 
" Good-bye, good-bye, dear Mr. First-floor- 
front." 

We never saw him again ; once only we 
heard of him. 

It was a winter evening; my stepmother 
lay on the sofa drawn up to the fire, Janie 
nestling in her arms; Janie paler, thinner, 

than when we were at N ; Janie who 

we all knew now was slowly fading away — 
" my Janie !" 

My father sat in his own arm-chair ; he had 
just returned home after a short absence. I 
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was at work preparing my lessons for the 
next day at the table where the lamp stood. 
We had all been very quiet, and I was deep 
in a German translation, when my father 
broke the silence : 

" Children, do you know that I have been 
to N ?" 

" Oh, papa !" cried Janie, " did you see 
Mr. Lescombe ?" 

" Can you remember him ?" he asked ; " it 
is two years ago." 

" Yes ; quite well ; at least I remember 
the time he came to us in the boat, and I 
remember the biscuits." 

My father laughed. **I have not seen 
him," he said, speaking sadly, a moment 
after. "Children, your good old friend is 
dead." 

"It is a strange thing," he went on, 
addressing my stepmother. " I happened to 

meet Drummond in N ; he was down 

there about the funeral ; it seems everything 
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is left to him. He asked me to come and 
look over the furniture and different things, 
and I begged to see those drawings of which 
Myra used to speak, but they were nowhere 
to be found. He declared that he had never 
heard of a child at all — I don't beHeve many 
people have but our two children — there 
were no signs of one, he said, but — " my 
father broke off suddenly. 

" What used to be kept in that little cup- 
board one side of the fire-place, the nearest 
to the window, Myra ?" he asked. 

" The biscuits," said I, readily enough. 

" And in the other ?" 

" I don't know : it was never opened." 

** Well, Drummond opened that cupboard, 
and we found in it nothing but a rough sort 
of basket, such as Janie keeps her toys in, 
and in it, heaped together, a few child's play- 
things — a top, a ball, a little whip, and such 
like; with them a pair of little blue shoes, 
not worn at all, they must have been put 
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by quite new. And all this with the dust ot 
over thirty years lying thick upon it" 

We were quite silent ; presently my father 
spoke again. 

" Dmmmond's acquaintance with the old 
man dated only from his wife's death. The 
child must have died first ; the toys were put 
together by a mother's hand, I think. I 
want to know, mamma, what you would have 
done with them in Drummond's place T 

My stepmother did not answer for a 
moment ; when she did there were tears in 
her eyes. 

^* Don't think me very silly, but — ^if it had 
been me — I think I should have locked the 
room door, and then kissed* the poor little 
dusty relics, and burnt them altogether as 
they were. They would be sacred to no one 
now, and to knock them about carelessly 
would be sacrilege." 

My father stood up to poke the fire ; 1 
fancied that his eyes gUstened too. 
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" Well," he said, " I don't know about the 
kissing — we were not women, you see — but I 
am glad you think we did right : the little 
toys were burnt; and indeed, mamma, you 
may be sure that we touched them kindly." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Ralph's gipxs. 



" How old do you take that horse to be, 
Jenkins?" said Tubbs, as the two stood 
looking in at the open stable door. 

" I happen to know he is somewhere about 
eighteen," was the answer. 

" Dear me ! why he might have been bom 
yesterday, to look at him ! Come ; let's draw 
the cabbage-bed. You shall be dog." 

The speakers were not two men, not even 
two little boys, but twin girls, and funny as 
their play was, absurd as it was to see them 
floundering about amongst the great cabbages 
heavy with dew, Tiny putting up imaginary 
partridges, and Totty shooting them with an 
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old broomstick, there was something pathetic 
about it all. 

Perhaps this was owing to the pale delicate 
looks of the children, or to the somewhat 
neglected, uncared-for appearance which they 
presented, or perhaps only to their deep 
mourning — mourning so deep as not only to 
suggest the heaviest loss childhood can 
sustain, but also that the loss was recent. 

And, in truth. Tiny and Totty were orphans. 
They would have told you that their mamma 
had been dead a long, long time, for so it 
seemed to them ; but not six months ago, 
when March winds blew, and they had 
gathered the first wild anemones in the 
woodland behind their home, it was to her 
they had carried them, and at her feet they 
had sat to listen to the story the " wind- 
flowers " whispered. The flowers always did 
whisper such beautiful things to their mamma ; 
but though first Tiny, and then Totty, held 
them up to their own ears, while the other 
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little twin kept silence, the anemOnes had 
nothing to say to t?iem. 

At Homdean Manor, where the cabbages 
grew, and the old horse lived in the stable- 
yard, there was no kind mother to tell them 
stories — as for their grandmother, no one 
looking at her would for a moment imagine 
she had ever done such a thing in her life. 
She was a tall, stately old lady ; her rich 
dress and fine lace, still more her gold-rimmed 
spectacles, inspired the children with awe. 
" Ralph's girls," as she called them — and so it 
was that she always mentioned the orphans — 
were on their very best behaviour before 
grandmamma. "Tubbs," and "Jenkins," 
and all the other characters they personated, 
never penetrated into the drawing-room. 
When by themselves they frequently lived 
upon a desert island, which fact laid them 
under the necessity of hiding crusts and 
pieces of bread at tea-time, to serve for food 
in their precarious situation; or they were 
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boys at school, and that for days together — 
particularly after having found a torn copy of 
the *Crofton Boys,' which had their papa's 
name scribbled in the fly-leaf, and which they 
coaxed the cook to read to them. At other 
times Tiny was stone blind, and Totty her 
old father, who led her about and took care 
of her. On those days it was very funny to 
see Tiny feeling her way amongst the black 
currant bushes with her eyes fast shut, or 
standing helpless and patient until her old 
father came to feed her with the fruit. But 
in the drawing-room they were never any one 
but themselves, two silent, frightened little 
girls. 

I have said they coaxed the cook to read 
to them. That was because they would 
almost as soon have ventured to ask grand- 
mamma herself to do so as their own maid 
Barbara, a stiff, solemn-looking personage, 
who seemed to the children to spend her 
life in getting up her mistress* caps. Barbara 
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dressed them every morning, and then 
troubled herself no more about them until 
the time came to prepare for luncheon, a 
very awful meal, partaken of under grand- 
mamma's own eyes in the big dining-room, 
where the little feet were a long way from 
the floor, as the twins sat bolt upright in the 
leather chairs, and where, from the fact that 
they were seldom pushed near enough to the 
table, the dinner would get into their laps, 
which often led to tears and banishment, and 
to the remark addressed to Miss Bliss : 

"Ralph's girls eat like little pigs, poor 
things !" 

Miss Bliss was grandmamma's companion. 
The children seldom saw her except at meals, 
and secretly wondered what became of her 
all the rest of the day. 

The kitchen was forbidden ground, but the 
cook was by far the most good-natured 
person in their little world, therefore Tiny 
and Totty spent many a stolen hour imder 
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the great dresser, where the Dutch oven 
could be conveniently pulled in front of them 
if any one was heard coming, and there they 
listened to the * Crofton Boys,' and the * Seven 
Champions of Christendom,' spelled out in 
Martha's best manner, which, however, was 
rather hard to follow and difficult to under- 
stand, for, as she truly observed, " she was but 
a poor scholar." They wished they could 
read for themselves ; but although they could 
remember sharing ten minutes' lesson every 
morning by their mother's sofa, and both knew 
their letters, and Totty, who was the quickest 
of the two, could even spell short words of 
one syllable, they had gone no further. 

By-and-by their education would of course 
be carried on, but the months which seemed 
so long to them represented a very short 
time to their elders ; people had hardly yet 
settled how " Ralph's girls " should be brought 
up, or even where — whether sent to school 
or kept at the Manor. 
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If Barbara discovered the visits to the 
kitchen, she carried the culprits straight to 
grandmamma, who looked sternly at them 
over the top of her spectacles as she pro- 
nounced sentence: 

" Again ! The back spare room, Barbara, 
and for two hours at least." 

How they hated that room ! It was not 
so bad when both were consigned to it 
together; it did not matter much that the 
door was locked upon them, and no toys or 
picture-books admitted ; they wanted neither. 
The room was neither empty nor lonely to 
their eyes ; they held children's parties in it, 
gave balls, took long journeys ; even on one 
occasion celebrated a wedding, when Tiny 
with a towel over her head was the bride. 
Sometimes, indeed, the merry sound of 
childish laughter would meet the ears of the 
astonished Barbara, as she drew near to let 
them out ; and then not only was the door shut 
once more for half an hour, but a sharp box 
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on the ear was administered, to teach them, 
as she said, " to laugh on the wrong side of 
their mouths." 

But it seldom happened, except after a 
visit to the kitchen, that both were in dis- 
grace together, although one or other of the 
children were in disgrace nearly every day, 
and when shut up alone how dull it was ! 
No companion ; nothing but the huge white 
bed and great dimity-covered arm-chair; 
nothing to do but to count the panes of glass 
in the window, which looked on to the yard 
where the pump was, and where no one ever 
came to afford the prisoner a moment's 
amusement, or to walk round and round the 
room, thinking how naughty one was, and 
despairing of ever growing any better. If 
they could only have gone to sleep ! but 
expectation of Barbara's coming prevented 
that. They often wished grandmamma would 
invent a new punishment by way of a change. 
But grandmamma, and Barbara also, thought 
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that the present penalty for ill-doing could 
not be improved upon. 

" Keeps one of them at least out of mis- 
chief for an hour or two," said the old lady. 

" Both of 'em, ma*am, as one may say," 
replied the maid. 

And she was right, for the little twin left 
at liberty seldom wandered far from her im- 
prisoned sister, but crouched down on the 
door-mat in the passage, and, when no one 
was within hearing, administered consolation 
through the keyhole. 

There was one friend whom these children 
dearly loved, one who never looked stem at 
them like grandmamma, or cross like Barbara ; 
one who seemed also to understand their 
little plays, to know that the broomstick 
really was a gun, and never to doubt for a 
moment that Totty actually had the nine 
children, all of whom she, and Tiny the 
governess, were bringing up in a most 
exemplary manner. This friend was their 
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father's only brother, a lawyer living in 
London. They were not at all afraid, even 
in the drawing-room, of Uncle John, although 
they did listen eagerly for the words, 

" Now, mother ; we are going out to play — 
Ralph's girls and I." 

And such famous play it was ! Uncle 
John was a horse, a Newfoundland dog, 
father of the nine children, master of the 
*Crofton Boys,' anything and everything 
they pleased, and, best of all, when play was 
over he would talk to them of their mother. 
He told how she had been his sweet little 
friend when only as old as her little daughters 
were now ; how he had played with her in 
the rectory amongst the corn-fields at the 
foot of the hill, and had loved her all his life. 
Then he told, too, of the sad day when she 
liad left her first home, and of that other day 
when his brother Ralph had brought her to 
the Manor as his bride. 

" So, little women, I am your uncle, you 
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see, and it was all for the best I suppose. 
She was a dear sister to me." But the twins 
used to wonder why he sighed so heavily. 

Uncle John's talks always ended with, 
" Only be what your mother was, and then 
you will go to her when the time comes." 

Now both Tiny and Totty wished very 
much indeed to go to their mamma, but they 
were not at all clear as to the way; they 
puzzled over the subject very much, and 
once, during one of Uncle John's visits to 
the Manor, asked him to explain the matter. 

"Which is the way to mamma?" asked 
Totty, " and where has she gone ?" 

Uncle John was a little bit confused, he 
did not exactly know how to answer the 
child, but upon the latter part of the question 
she had put to him there was no doubt in his 
mind. 

" Mamma has gone to heaven, my darlings," 
he said ; ^ you must be good, you know, and 
— and all that — ^and you will go too." 
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But it did not seem to the children that 
they had been answered, still Totty repeated 
sorrowfully, "We don't know the way to 
heaven." And Tiny asked, "Won*t you tell 
us the way, Uncle John ?" 

Their uncle put up his hand to his head and 
tumbled his hair over his eyes, and then 
pushed it all back again, as he always did 
when perplexed. 

" Too bad !" he mutterred half aloud, and 
then added hastily, " Yes indeed, my pets I 
Uncle John will tell you if no one else will. 
If no one teaches you where mamma has 
gone and the way thither, why come to me." 

And so saying he left them, for his visit 
had come to an end, and he had already 
taken leave of grandmamma. 

It must not be supposed that the mother 
of these children had neglected them, but 
they were very young, and it is often difficult to 
understand exactly what impression religious 
truths have produced on the minds of such 
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little ones ; perhaps too their mother, know- 
ing herself to be dying, had, during the last 
months of her life, dwelt too much upon the 
idea of meeting them again, held out too 
much the notion of " following mamma to the 
happy place where she was going ;" for certain 
it is that that idea, and hardly any other, 
occupied their minds whenever they thought 
of her. By-and-by their grandmother fully 
intended them to be taught all that it was 
right for them to learn ; but during the time 
when plans were all unsettled and many 
arrangements still to make, the children were 
left entirely to themselves, taught nothing, 
and except — ^which was so often ! — when they 
got into mischief and were locked up in the 
spare room, no notice was taken of them. 
To their small minds it already appeared that 
this state of things had lasted a long time, 
and they saw no reason to imagine that it 
would ever come to an end. Totty and 
Tiny fully beheved that all their lives would 
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continue to pass as they had passed during 
the last few months, and that no one would 
ever teach them " the way to mamma " — no 
one but Uncle John, who had promised to do 
so. But Uncle John they seldom saw ; he had 
not been to the Manor for ^^ages,' the twins 
' said to each other : the ages could have been 
numbered by weeks, and then would not have 
taken all the fingers of one hand to count 
them ; but, as has been seen, " Ralph's girls " 
were bad judges of time. It became a 
serious question, then, whether as Uncle John 
did not come to them they should not set off 
and go to him. In fact, had he not told 
them to do so ? Had he not said distinctly, 
"If no one else teaches you, come to meP 
Poor Uncle John ! He would have tumbled 
his hair more than ever if he could have 
known the queer state those little minds 
were in. 

Matters came to a climax on the day that 
" Tubbs " and " Jenkins " had gone partridge- 
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shooting amongst the cabbages. After a very 
little of that exciting sport Tiny had said she 
was tired. 

" Let us be ourselves now," said she ; " let's 
go to the hay-loft and * remember.' " 

This was one of their favourite amuse- 
ments. Their memories, of course, recalled 
the same facts, and did not reach very far 
back either ; but when they had climbed up 
into the hay-loft and made for themselves a 
cosy nest in the sweet smelling dry hay, it 
really seemed as if the little tongues would 
never stop. 

"Do you remember the big dog in the 
yard 7^ began Tiny. 

"And the peaches on the tree in the 
orchard ?" said Totty. 

" No, they were apples ; peaches don't grow 
on trees at all : ihey come in boxes with wool 
all round them. I think they must come out 
of shops," corrected Tiny. " Do you re- 
member our tame rabbits ? and the swallow 
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that was dead under the nest when the wind 
blew?" 

" Oh yes, and mamma's canary that you let 
out of the cage /' and so on for ever so long, 
till at last the poor little orphans began to 
''remember about mamma," as they called it 

" She used to kiss us ; not like grand- 
mamma does, but hard, like we kiss each 
other," said one. 

" And the room was dark so often — do you 
remember how I always fell over the foot- 
stool ?" said the other. 

"And afterwards, when she was in bed, 
how white she used to look !" said Tiny. 

"There was jelly in a cup," remarked 
Totty. " Mamma gave us some : how good it 
was \ we don't have jelly here." 

" No, we have rice-pudding. Do you 
remember when the bell in the church rang, 
and the door was shut, and nurse said mamma 
was gone away, and scolded us because we 
made a noise rattling the lock? Do you 
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suppose she was gone to heaven then, and 
did any one see her go ?" 

" I don't know. But do you recollect all 
the things being put out of her room and 
into the passage ; and there was some of the 
jelly left, and we ate it ?" said Totty, speaking 
very low. 

" And how they scolded us 1" said Tiny. 
" I wonder why it was wrong to eat it when 
mamma was dead. She liked to give us 
good things. Nurse said it was heartless of 
us." 

" Do you remember how we cried T said 
Totty, beginning to cry again at the thoughts. 

"Yes," answered Tiny, with the tears 
standing in her eyes, " we cried for mamma ; 
but, Totty, let us say what she said to us that 
last day, before we were shut out of her 
room." 

Then both the children repeated together 
in a low voice, holding each other's hands 
tight as they sat in the hay, 
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"Come to me in heaven, my children. 
Be sure you come to mamma some day." 

"And we don't know the way," sighed 
Tiny, " and it is such a long, long time since 
mamma died, she will think we have for- 
gotten, and don't want to come." 

" But we do^ and Uncle John said he would 
tell us — ^we must go to him," concluded 
Totty very decidedly, "for no one else 
teaches us.** 

At that moment a sound was heard which 
filled the poor children's hearts with terror — 
nothing less than Barbara's voice calling to 
them from the yard below. But it was her 
very crossest voice ; it must surely be late, 
past dinner-time, and grandmamma — awful 
thought ! — would be actually waiting for 
them ! Trembling with fear, the twins came 
down from the loft and appeared before the 
angry Barbara, but in what a condition ! 
The wet cabbages had soaked the little black 
frocks, and afterwards the dry hay had stuck 
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to them, especially to the deep crape 
trimming. Tiny, who had been dog, had 
got the wettest of the two, so her frock was 
most hay-covered, but both of them were bad 
enough. Too well they knew their fate ! 
Marched off at once to the big dining-room 
where grandmamma was seated with dignity 
before the leg of mutton, not only were they 
condemned forthwith to the back room, but 
sent there dinnerless into the bargain. 
Seated on the floor side^ by side, after 
Barbara had locked them in, too hungry for 
play, and feeling sadly that no one ever 
taught them "to be good and all that," 
therefore no wonder they were so often 
naughty, the little girls came to the deter- 
mination to go to Uncle John the very next 
day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Ralph's girls — continued. 

The sun was shining the next morning. 

"It is a fine day for our journey,** re- 
marked Totty, as the children went upstairs 
after breakfast to put on their garden hats. 
Fortune favoured their plans; grandmamma 
had already started to pass a long day with 
some friends, and Barbara had been heard to 
say that she should take advantage of the 
opportunity to wash lace, therefore no one 
noticed that the two little girls walked hand 
in hand down the shrubbery and out of the 
front gate, instead of betaking themselves as 
usual to the yard and garden. 

They both knew their uncle*s address very 
well, and they also knew their way to the 
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railway station, which was very near the 
church. Sometimes they had passed both 
station and church in a walk with Barbara, a 
rare occurrence, but they had never yet been 
inside the sacred building, and did not even 
know that their dear mother's grave was in 
the shadow of its walls, for Uncle John had 
laid the body of his brother's wife near the 
church, where a tablet in the chancel wall 
told of that brother's gallant death in the 
Crimea. 

Money for their railway fare was also 
forthcoming. It was poor Uncle John's habit 
after each of his visits to give his little nieces 
a present of money, perhaps because he did 
not well know what else to offer them. The 
last thing before he entered the carriage to 
leave the Manor, he invariably threw them 
each half a sovereign. They had no idea at 
all of the value of the coins ; if they had been 
halfpence they probably might have found 
out how to spend them \ but as it was, the 
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gold pieces lay altogether in a little painted 
box belonging to Totty, and were quite 
handy when wanted for travelling expenses. 

They reached the station in due time, 
although one or two things happened first to 
alarm them. Farmer Holt's big dog had 
barked at them as they passed the farm; 
several cows going demurely along the lane 
to the neighbouring market town had looked 
at them rather more than they liked, and a 
rude plough boy had shouted from over a 
hedge and fairly made them run. They ran 
till they came to the ticket office, but there, 
after having paused to take breath, Totty 
boldly demanded two tickets for London. 

" Half tickets, I suppose, miss," said the 
station master, who at once recognised the 
children ; " but you are never going up 
alone ?*' 

Luckily, Totty did not draw upon her 
imagination, but simply replied that they 
were going to Uncle John in Keppel Street. 
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" Oh ! to Mr. John," said the man ; " and 
you will be met, I suppose. I had best tell 
the guard to keep an eye on you. Where is 
the money?*' and he handed the two half 
tickets to the child, who stood on tiptoe to 
reach them. 

It now transpired that in their frightened 
run two of the four half sovereigns had 
disappeared, but enough remained Xo pay for 
the tickets, and Totty held her tongue as to 
her loss, gravely receiving the silver due to 
her in change, and walking through to the 
platform as if travelling were quite an every- 
day matter. In truth the children lived so 
much in their " story plays," and had so 
often run away to Uncle John in imagination, 
that they hardly felt at a loss now. Although 
they did not of course know the hours at 
which the different trains started, it so 
chanced that they had come just in time for 
one which left Homdean about eleven 
o'clock. 
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" I wonder they send you by a slow train," 
said the station master, as he put the 
children into a first-class carriage by them- 
selves ; " you will be tired enough before you 
get to London;" and he went away to 
attend to his duties ; first, however, mention- 
ing to the guard that the two little girls were 
going up alone. 

Tiny and Totty sat opposite each other,* 
hardly knowing whether to be pleased or 
fiightened as the train began to move, but 
after a while they began to play and look 
about them. They stood up upon the seats, 
examined the network overhead, were much 
interested in the lamp, and, above all, 
delighted at the various stoppages, watching 
the people who entered or left the train, and 
always asking the guard whenever he came 
to look at them whether " this was London." 
He was a very good-natured guard, they 
thought, and Totty had serious thoughts of 
confiding to him that they had run away, but 
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was persuaded not to do so by Tiny, who 
feared he might turn the engine round and 
take them back again if he knew it. Some- 
times the train passed through a tunnel, and 
that the Httle girls did not much Hke, so they 
curled themselves up both together on one 
seat and shut their eyes very tight until they 
knew by the cessation of the loud rumbling 
noise that they were out of the tunnel and 
once more in daylight. By-and-by they 
began to grow very hungry ; it was past one 
o'clock, and they missed their dinner. It was 
of no use to be impatient, however, for the 
guard had promised to come and tell them 
when they really were arrived, and warned 
them on no account to attempt to get out 
until he had done so. Meantime the August 
sun shone overhead, and the slow train was 
a very slow one indeed ; more so than usual 
the passengers in other carriages began to 
think, though Tiny and Totty thought nothing 
about it ; they did not know, and the other 
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travellers did not know either — ^not even the 
guard or the engine-driver knew — that while 
the slow train, going really a little slower 
than it generally did, crept on past the 
pleasant green meadows, past the golden 
com, past the bright cool brooks and broad 
shallow pools, the express was thundering on 
behind, coming fast on their track, coming 
nearer and nearer, still thundering on at full 
speed ; for owing to some terrible mistake the 
way had been signalled clear I 

Tiny and Totty curled up together on one 
seat, a little tired now, with some dawning 
fear in their hearts that they had been very 
naughty to iiin away, with much speculation 
about Uncle John's surprise when he should 
see them, with even an unconfessed wish 
beginning to form that they were safe at 
home, and had not run away at all — Tiny 
and Totty, altogether weary, and more than 
half asleep, little guessed how near they 
might be to their mother — how soon perhaps 
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they would learn the secret of the way to her — 
learn it for themselves, and never need Uncle 
John or any other earthly friend to teach it 
them. 

The slow train crawled on, and the express 
came thundering up behind. There was an 
awful crash — a shock that threw the children 
violently forward — and then with a horrible 
grinding and crushing of broken woodwork 
and twisted iron, the carriage they were in 
turned over on its side, and lay a broken 
ruined heap across the rails. 

« « « « 4r 

We must go back now to the Manor. The 
twins would have been very much astonished 
if they had seen the dismay their disappear- 
ance created there. At first, when a quarter 
to one came, and they could nowhere be 
found, Barbara was simply angry; she stalked 
about the gardens, promising herself that 
when caught the children should have some- 
thing to remember this time. 
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" In my mistress* absence I shall take upon 
myself to whip them both !" said Barbara ; 
while the cook tried in vain to pacify her. 
But as time went on, anxiety took the place 
of anger ; she sought far and near, and as still 
nothing could be heard of them, Barbara 
began to fear some evil had befallen her 
charges ; began, too, to remember their good 
as well as their troublesome qualities, and to 
wish devoutly that she had them safe in her 
arms. All thoughts of the threatened whipping 
faded from her mind, as she stood with a 
white face looking down into the water of the 
deep willow-bordtsred pool, at the bottom of 
the garden, hardly daring to whisper to 
herself even what it was she feared. It was 
an inexpressible relief when tidings came at 
last. The little girls had been traced to the 
station, and the station-master was un- 
boundedly astonished, as well he might be, 
to hear that they had gone there without 
leave. Though it was a relief to hear of 
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them at all, Barbara could not but feel very 
anxious still, and it was not till her mistress 
returned — ^which she did unexpectedly, about 
three o'clock — that she felt satisfied in her 
own mind that the right thing had been done, 
for Barbara had had the sense to send a 
telegram to Mr. John, bidding him look out 
for the runaways. 

" Then what are you afraid of?** said 
grandmamma. " Of course they will be safe 
enough if Mr. John meets them : you did 
perfectly right It is a strange freak, but 
there never is any knowing what freaks 
children of that age will take. They have 
been left too much alone, Barbara : it shall 
be differently arranged for the future ; and as 
for to-day, when they come home they must 
be well punished, and no more about it." 

But an hour later, when news of the 
accident had reached Homdean, I think 
Tiny and Totty would have been very sorry 
for grandmamma if they had seen her. 
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Kneeling by the sofa in the big drawing* 
room, hiding her face in the pillows, wander- 
ing aimlessly about the house; in the children's 
room touching aimlessly the little garments 
l)ring there, sitting down by the small white 
beds, only to rise again and wander once 
more from room to room, moaning always as 
she went, " Ralph's girls ! Ralph's mother- 
less girls !" 

And all the time, if poor grandmamma had 
but known it, the children were not hurt. 
Terribly frightened, of course ; but after the 
first shock, when they slowly picked them- 
selves up from the ruins of the carriage, 
they found that no bones were broken ; 
beyond a bruise or two no harm was done. 
Harm had been done elsewhere, however, 
and the sad scenes surrounding them, more 
even than their own excessive terror, soon 
set them off crying ; and when once they had 
begun Tiny and Totty cried long and loud. 
By-and-by one of the passengers came up to 
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them. He kindly did his best to soothe the 
frightened children, and hearing that they 
were alone, bade them keep near him, and 
he would see them safe to town. His eye 
rested on their deep mourning, as he thanked 
Heaven in his heart that his own little ones 
had not that day been left orphans. When 
all the confusion was over, ^nd the way clear 
for such of the travellers as chose to proceed 
to London, the twins, in a very subdued 
state of mind, sat demure and silent in a 
corner of the carriage, where their new friend 
and his wife had places. He had but little 
attention to bestow upon them, for the poor 
lady was badly hurt, and he was fully 
occupied with her. The children sat quite 
still, glancing awe-struck at the deadly pale 
face, and at the marks of blood here and 
ther^ upon the disordered dress, and every 
now and then their tears broke out afresh. 

When at length the train reached London 
Bridge, the kind gentleman did not forget his 
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little fellow-travellers, but bade them follow 
him to the carriage waiting for himself, and 
towards which he now helped his wife to 
walk; but as Tiny and Totty obeyed, still 
trembling and confused, they almost ran 
against a man coming eagerly in the opposite 
direction, and to their intense relief found 
themselves clasped in the arms of Uncle 
John. 

"Is this Keppel Street?" asked Tiny, 
wondering. 

" Do you live in the station ?" exclaimed 
the equally puzzled Totty. 

But Uncle John answered never a word, 
and the children wondered why his face 
looked so white and strange, and why he 
held each little hand so tightly in one of his, 
as he hurried them along the platform and 
into a cab. Even when seated in it he did 
not speak, and it was not until he had the 
little girls safely standing in his own sitting- 
room, standing alive and unhurt before him. 
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that he bethought him of asking the reason 
of their strange journey. 

Now so much had happened that the little 
ones were altogether confused, and almost 
forgot why it was that they had run away at 
all, until Totty, dimly recollecting, said, 

" You told us to come." 

** / tell you to come !" cried Uncle John, 
tumbling his hair at once ; which was a sign, 
by-the-way, that he was recovering from his 
agitation and resuming his ordinary habits. 

"Yes," insisted Totty. "You said we 
were to come to you if no one taught us.*' 

" And no one does teach us," said Tiny ; 
** we don't know the way to mamma yet ; and 
we must go to her." 

" She told us to go to her," sobbed Totty. 

" And we willP* cried both little sisters at 
once ; ^^ please show us the way ;" and the 
tired children began to cry piteously. 

Uncle John's hair was a sight to be seen 
by this time ; it fairly stood out on end all 
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over his head, as he looked fiirst from one 
Httle niece to the other, but he smoothed it 
all down at last, and answered as best he 
could, 

" To be sure, I will ! You shall go to 
mamma, my pets ; but first, you know, we 
must have some tea, and go to bed. Eh? 
Don't you think so little women ?" 

To his relief the children seemed to agree 
readily enough, and indeed they stood greatly 
in need of rest and refreshment ; and Unde 
John's housekeeper was so kind, and the tea 
and bread and butter were so good, and the 
bed looked so inviting, that they quite forgot 
their troubles for a time, and finally went fast 
to sleep long before Uncle John had ceased 
to tumble his hair, as he puzzled over the 
events of the day, and what ought to be done, 
for the best, for his brother's httle daughters. 

The children slept late next morning, and 
their uncle was away on business before they 
opened their eyes. He left word that Tiny 
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and Totty were to be ready at a certain 
hour, to return with him to the Manor ; and 
when he appeared to fetch them, it was in 
the company of a friend, upon whose affairs 
he was engaged, and who was also going 
down the line in the direction of Homdean. 
The presence of this gentleman prevented all 
conversation with the children ; they could 
only sit in their comer of the carriage, watch- 
ing their uncle*s grave face as he discussed 
matters of business with his companion, and 
feeUng very much afraid of what grandmamma 
and Barbara would say to them by-and-by. 
This time they travelled express, and the 
journey was much shorter than that of the 
day before. It was about five in the after- 
noon when they reached Homdean; the 
shadows were long, the air cool and fresh 
after the hot day, the cows were coming 
home to be milked, and village children were 
playing idly along the hedge-rows. Every- 
thing was very fair and pleasant, but the 
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children could not enjoy it ; as they walked 
each side of Uncle John, along the shady lane 
skirting the churchyard, their little hearts 
were swelling with grief. It was all of no 
use, they thought; Uncle John was only 
bringing them back to the Manor ; and they 
trembled more than ever at the thought of 
Barbara's wrath, and grandmamma's stem 
reproof. Looking down and noting the 
flushed little faces and tearful eyes, a sudden 
thought struck their uncle. He paused at 
the churchyard gate. 

" Tiny and Totty," he said, " do you know 
that mamma was buried here ?" 

They did not know it, and followed him 
with serious faces, till they stood by the grave, 
and he showed them the name at the foot of 
a white cross. 

They stood looking at it silently, until at 
last Tiny, who was a loving little soul and 
had strange loving ways, stooped down and 
kissed the letters of her mother's name with 
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her warm lips, and then Totty stooped and 
kissed the cold stone too. 

Uncle John had taken off his hat to 
tunible his hair conveniently, but he smoothed 
it down once for all now, and set the hat 
firmly on his head again, as if he were no 
longer perplexed, and never would be so any 
more, but had quite made up his mind what 
to say. 

"You want to go to mamma, children? 
Then you must do as she did : that is the 
way to follow her." 

** What did mamma do ?** asked Totty. 

"She did her duty; you must do yours. 
The path of duty leads home to Heaven," 
said Uncle John softly. " Do your lessons, 
or whatever it is — obey, and * all that,' you 
know, and you will be in the right way." 

" We have no lessons ; I don't think we 
have any duties,^* objected Tiny sadly. 

"What, no duties! Bless me, children! 
There must be something you have to do, or 
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not to do, for that matter ; one is as good as 
the other.** 

"There's our frocks to take care of," 
remarked Totty brightly ; " and not to go out 
in thin shoes." 

" And to be in time for dinner, and to come 
directly Barbara calls us — ^and oh 1 there's 
never to go in the kitchen !" added Tiny. 

" Just so 1" said Uncle John, well pleased ; 
" all those little trifles are your duty ; and to 
obey grandmamma and never give trouble, 
and to love each other dearly." He led the 
way as he spoke through the littie gate into 
the cornfields. 

" This is the way home," said Totty, with 
a lingering wish that Uncle John would take 
them to live with him in Keppel Street, and 
let them do their duty there. " Must we go 
home ?" 

" The way lies here," answered Uncle John ; 
"at least, your way. Your duty is at the 
Manor, so your path to Heaven leads home 
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again, you see." He was so pleased with the 
idea that he repeated over again, " The path 
of duty is the way to Heaven ;" and in the 
years to come the children never disconnected 
the footpath through the cornfield from those 
words of his. As they walked on silent, 
through the waving wheat which almost 
reached their heads, and through the scarlet 
poppies gleaming from amongst the golden 
ears, some faint glimmering of his meaning 
dawned upon them, and, presently, they began 
to cry quietly, and Tiny whispered, " If t?Us 
is the way to mamma, we ran from her.** 

" True I" said Uncle John ; " it was a mis- 
take, out and out! You were altogether 
wrong — quite gone out of the way. But 
don't fret about it, my pets ; you will know 
better another time." 

By-and-by they came in sight of the house, 
and all the children's fears returned at the 
sight of grandmamma standing on the steps. 
But they need not have feared. The old lady 
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said no cross word — indeed, said no word at 
all, but took them silently in her arms and 
held them to her heart. Looking up into 
her face, the bewildered little ones saw that 
it was white and strange-looking, as Uncle 
John's had been when they met him at the 
station }'esterday. 

As they all passed into the house together 
their grandmother signed to the children 
to go upstairs, when — new astonishment ! — 
Barbara's voice was heard, but a strange, 
excited sort of voice, and her words were 
strange too. 

" Come !" she cried. " Did you say they 
had come ? Let me go to them, the 

DARLINGS !" 

Tiny and Totty could hardly believe their 
ears ! But Barbara came running down the 
passage and kissed them both as she had 
never kissed them before. They noticed 
that her hands shook very much, and that she 
stopped to blow her nose every now and 
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then while she was dressing them ; and Tiny, 
seeing that the table was not prepared as 
usual for their evening meal, and feeling very 
hungry, ventured to ask if they might have 
their tea soon. 

The answer was no less surprising than all 
the other surprising things that were taking 
place. 

" You are to dine downstairs this evening, 
young ladies," said Barbara ; " to dine with 
your grandmamma and uncle." 

So they dined for the first time in their 
lives at seven o*clock; they sat opposite 
Uncle John, and ate apple-pie and custard, 
while Miss Bliss smiled blandly at them, and 
the old butler pushed them close up to the 
table, and grandmamma herself asked if they 
were comfortable. But I think it was after 
dinner that their astonishment reached its 
greatest height, for when Totty had climbed 
up upon Uncle John's knee, and Tiny was 
preparing to take up her position on a foot- 
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stool at his feet, she felt herself, instead, gently 
drawn towards grandmamma, who took her 
on her own lap and kept her there ; at which 
proceeding Totty stared as if her eyes would 
drop out of her head altogether. 

When bedtime came the twins ventured to 
whisper to grandmamma that they knew it 
had been naughty to run away, and would 
she please forgive them? Whereupon the 
old lady, first taking oflf her spectacles, and 
wiping them before putting them on again, 
made answer, 

" Yes ; it was very naughty, and perhaps I 
ought to punish you, but I am so glad — so 
grateful — that you were not killed in that 
terrible accident, that I have no heart to do 
so. I forgive you, my darlings — only mind 
you never do it again." 

And they never did do it again, which was 
not owing to any particular goodness on their 
part, after all, for they never felt the least 
wish to run away from grandmamma any 
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more. A great change took place in their 
lives. Even Barbara was kind to them for 
the future ; a governess was engaged, whom 
they soon learnt to love ; and between her 
and their grandmother they were taught all 
good and useful lessons. They were very 
rarely locked up in the back spare room 
either; in fact, never unless they really 
deserved it, and felt in consequence so much 
ashamed that they had no heart to play, and 
only sat still in the big armchair thinking of 
their sins until they were let out. 

And as they grew older and wiser, indeed 
all through their lives, every day that passed 
showed Tiny and Totty more and more 
clearly what it was Uncle John had meant, 
and how true his words were when he told 
them that " the path of duty was the way to 
Heaven." 
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CHAPTER X. 

PLUM BUN. 
{4 True History^ 

Plum Bun was one of the tea-caKes. He was 
as round as his name; even the silky hair 
curled all over his body in tight round rings^ 
while the round black eyes and little black 
nose shone like — ^well, like currants in the 
bun. 

You will have perceived that the tea-cakes 
— these particular tea-cakes, at least — ^were 
nothing good to eat They were, in fact, a 
family of snow-white Spitz dogs. " Muffin," 
the founder of the family — or to give him his 
proper style and title, Herr Karl von Muffin 
— followed his mistress to India. His bones 
repose in a far distant land ; that is, if they 
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" repose " at all, and have not long since been 
scattered by the jackals. His descendants, 
Sally Lunn and Plum Bun, were brother 
and sister ; but how different, at first starting, 
was their lot in life ! Sally had a vocation 
for silken cushions and ladies' laps. She was 
an affectionate dog, but not a dog of much 
character; one that would come to you 
wriggling her white body along the carpet at 
the sound of a kind word; finally turning 
over on her back with all four legs helplessly 
in the air at the touch of a caressing hand. 
A lady-like dog was Sally. I can see her now 
curled up on the folds of her mistress' dress, 
or sleeping on a crimson cushion at the foot 
of her mistress' bed. She inspired the 
household with respect. It is related that a 
civil handmaiden, new to her situation, 
knocking at the door one day to claim 
admittance for Sally, expressed herself thus : 
" Oh, please 'm, it's only Miss Sarah /" 
Very different in those days was it with 
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poor Bun. Not admitted into the house; 
not even appreciated out of doors. As he 
grew out of puppyhood, when he and his 
sister rolled about together two white balls 
upon the green lawn under the oak tree, he 
had no friends. While the more favoured 
Sally walked up the steps, freely admitted into 
the house, Bun, watching with his head a 
little on one side as he stood in the shrub- 
bery, would turn tail and fly if any one came 
towards him. He could not imagine a human 
being to have any intention but that of 
chastisement in drawing near to him. Which 
of his sins had been discovered now, he 
wondered? Had they found that galosh 
surreptitiously conveyed amongst the rhodo- 
dendrons, and which was so delightful to 
gnaw at? Did they know that he had 
finished Sally's breakfast when it had been 
set out upon the steps ? that he had eaten it 
while she sat lazily watching him out of her 
soft brown eyes ? Or was it only because his 

o 
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paws were so dirty and his hair all tangled 
and matted together ? Well, that was their 
own fault ! He felt himself to be, in his way, 
as handsome a dog as Sally, and considered 
that he also would look as well upon a 
crimson cushion if he were only washed and 
combed. But no one attended to his toilet ; 
when people spoke to him they scolded him ; 
and as he never was quite sure what they 
scolded him for, it was impossible to avoid it 
for the future. But at least there was safety 
in flight ; so if any one came near him Bun 
fled. For some reason he was not popular 
in his first home. As the saying goes, he 
received "more kicks than halfpence" — 
many more kicks than bones; the con- 
sequence of all this early discipline being that 
in after life he was the most amiable, the 
most exemplary of dogs. To " rough it " in 
youth is so good for dogs — and boys ! The 
day came, however, when Bun's prospects 
altered. "When things are at the worsts 
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they mend." " It -is a long lane that has no 
turning ;" and a very " long " lane Bun thought 
it which one fine day took him all the way 
from Kent into Hampshire. There he was 
welcomed by his new mistress, welcomed as a 
part of her old home ; but she would not set 
her affections upon him, or even call him her 
own. Had there not once been a black 
retriever of the name of Jack ? As I write, 
a collar hangs upon the wall bearing that 
loved name upon its brass plate — a collar 
ornamented, alas ! with a black ribbon. By 
its side there hangs a pipe, also tied with 
black ; a wooden pipe, whose hollow bowl 
used to be stuffed with tow, which being set 
light to, Jack obediently sat up and smoked 
the same. He would eye the flaming mass 
with some anxiety ; but till his mistress took 
it from his lips he never dropped the pipe. 
Jack lies buried under a stone monument of 
himself, life size ; and both his virtues and the 
unfortunate love of mutton, which led to his 
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untimely end, are recorded on his tomb — 
recorded in Latin too; and here is the 
concluding line of the epitaph, for the benefit 
of those who can read it — 

" Multum dilexit Nelliam ; oves nimium." 

His mistress* heart — that part of it capable 
of the love -of dogs — was buried in Jack's 
grave ; Bun was at once made over to his 
master. In the beautiful New Forest, under 
the grand trees, amongst the heather and the 
fern, a new life began for our hero. He and 
his master became inseparable ; and although 
I have seen much and heard more of cases of 
attachment to their human friends on the 
part of other dogs, I never saw — I don't think 
I ever heard of — a more true, faithful, devoted 
love than that which Bun showed. On the 
rare occasions when they were separated the 
dog was miserable. He was never taken into 
Southampton, eight miles off, for fear of his 
being lost ; and when his master drove there, 
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after sorrowftilly watching his departure, he 
would run straight, with a cry of distress, 
tinder his mistress' sofa. Now and then 
during the morning he would emerge, stand 
up by her side looking wistfully out of his 
black eyes, throw back his head with a 
howl, as much as to say, 

" He's gone I He's not here ! What shall 
we do ?" and then dart back again under the 
sofa, where he would whimper even in his 
sleep. The extraordinary thing was, he 
always knew when to expect him home 
again. All through the day, in spite of occa- 
sional bursts of grief, he was contented in 
other company, but towards five o'clock 
invariably became restless: How did he 
know the hour ? It was in vain to coax him, 
vain to shut him up, for his howls filled the 
house ; vain even to attempt to deceive him 
as to the time ; he knew that as well as his 
friends, and at five o'clock nothing would 
satisfy him but to lie on the gravel sweep 
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before the house door. That was all he 
asked, and nothing but that would quiet him. 

Lying there, how did he know which of all 
the distant wheels he heard were those he 
expected ? For he never made a mistake. 
A dozen times perhaps the eager head would 
be raised, and the ears cocked to listen, but 
down went the nose between the fore paws 
again, and a cart or carriage not his master's 
would some minutes after pass the gate. But 
a moment came at last when Bun was oflf like 
a shot, scampering down the avenue uttering 
short, shrill barks of joy. Nothing would 
stop him then ; no command, obedient dog 
that he was in general, was heeded then; 
never once did his master return after a day's 
absence without being met many yards from 
the gate by a round white ball in a state of 
gasping, joyful ecstacy. 

Now I come to think of it, the chief thing 
to notice in "a life of Plum Bun" is his 
attachment to his . master. There is very 
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little else to tell of him. He was not a per- 
forming dogj he was trained to no tricks. 
He neither " sat up " to beg, nor walked on 
his hind legs. His wise ways — and wise he 
was beyond the wisdom of other dogs — were 
of his own discovering. Every morning 
when the dressing-room bell rang, Bun 
answered it; his scratch at the door was 
heard before the servant had time to get up- 
stairs. He watched his master until the coat 
was on, then roused himself to follow him 
down to breakfast, which meal Bun and a 
coal-black kitten shared together out of the 
same plate. After that he hardly left his 
master's side, reading his wishes in his eyes, 
and, as far as a little white dog could, carry- 
ing them out. Did the chickens get in the 
flower-garden, Bun was told, or if he saw them 
went, without telling, to turn them out. He 
never dreamed of hunting them about else- 
where, but in the garden he knew they had 
no business. For himself, too, he was quite 
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aware that he would hurt the beds by tread- 
ing on them, and never did he set foot upon 
one of them, running round and round, and 
in and out amongst the flower borders after 
the intruders. But no one taught him. He 
was never mischievous, at least not in his 
second home ; in the one he had left he aided 
and abetted in all the mischief that went on. 
There was a black forest dog, Mungo by- 
name, who for his sins inhabited an inclosed 
court-yard, which he shared with the rats — 
he has been seen with a rat eating from the 
same plate ; and when this dog obtained a 
few hours* freedom he would run straight to 
the front door, summon the other dogs, Bun 
amongst them, to join him, and if the coast 
were clear, proceed to empty the hall of every 
galosh, foot muff, or hat they could manage 
to get hold of. These were carried in 
triumph down the steps and spread over -the 
lawn, where, if time served, some of them 
were gnawed and pulled to pieces ; the work 
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of demolition not being begun, however, until 
after many journeys everything within their 
reach had been carried out of doors. In the 
New Forest Bun did nothing worse than 
carry coals. It was one of his delights to 
remove the coals in the kitchen from the 
scuttle to a heap under the table, conveying 
thither the large pieces with much care, and 
scratching energetically with both paws to 
collect the smaller morsels. He was always 
very proud when he had successfully accom- 
plished this feat and had a fine large heap 
of coal under his table. 

Bun hated visitors, but was far too polite 
to bark at his master's guests, showing indeed 
wonderful discrimination as to who had or 
had not a right to approach the house. In 
the drawing-room when strangers were 
present he retired under the sofa, quite dis- 
gusted, and when they left came out to con- 
gratulate his friends upon the removal of the 
infliction ! How else account for his fits of 
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exuberant delight whenever guests had taken 
their departure, and the door closed shutting 
in his own home party ? 

But he had friends in the village, especially 
among the children j all along the road half 
way to Southampton they knew him by name, 
and now and then he set off by himself and 
paid a visit to the school, generally contriving 
to hit upon the dinner hour ! 

The snakes astonished him greatly. I have 
a picture in my mind's eye now. A tiny lawn 
all one blaze of rhododendrons and golden 
laburnums in full flower; a long snake — one 
of the harmless spotted snakes — a monster 
whose swollen body tells tales of robbed 
birds' nests, or perhaps a successful raid upon 
young chickens, lies upon the green lawn; 
Bun, snow-white, makes little runs at it, bark- 
ing furiously; and between the two, with tail 
erect and arched back, the black kitten stands 
motionless, glaring at the intruder. The call 
was often heard that summer. 
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" Oh ! master, there's a baste, like an eel, 
after the chicken I" For the cook was Irish, 
and, as there are no snakes in Ireland, was as 
unaccustomed to them as Bun was. At the 
sudden call of " Snake !" out poured the staff 
of men-servants (represented by a boy in 
buttons armed with a pitch-fork), and Plum 
Bun joined the hunt eagerly. The snake 
was generally found up a tree. I don't know 
how it got there, but I remember seeing many 
a one torn down from a large syringa bush 
and mercilessly despatched. Poor creatures ! 
When the hay was cut in the little meadow 
that divided the garden from the forest, 
swarms of them took refuge amongst the 
rhododendrons \ but they found scant wel- 
come — their whereabouts betrayed by Bun 
(he had a peculiar bark well understood in 
the household in which he announced the 
presence of a snake), they were delivered over 
to the pitch-fork of the bOy in buttons, urged 
on by the prejudices of the Irish cook. They 
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were quite harmless, for the vipers kept to 
the forest, and I have serious doubts as to 
whether they did really eat the young 
chickens. As for the vipers, it was feared 
that they might injure the dog, but his in- 
stinctive dread of them stood him in good 
stead ; he avoided them and never came to 
grief. A dog bitten by a viper seldom re- 
covers. That is to say, it will recover for a 
time, but almost invariably sickens later, 
pines away, and seldom long survives. 

Bun was very fond of the water, though I 
can hardly think that it was natural for a dog 
of his kind ; the other members of his family 
refused to have anything to say to it ; but 
the only form in which Bun showed any 
aversion to the element was in — the wash-tub I 
Often he was washed by his master in a run- 
ning stream, drying himself afterwards by 
mad scampers in the bright sunshine over the 
dry clean heath, and coming home white as 
driven snow, unless he chanced to meet with a 
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dirty pond or fascinating puddle, for it must 
be confessed that he loved mud ! Like 
many another dog, Bun understood plain 
English. Lying quietly on the rug, he was 
always keenl)^ attentive to the conversation. 
The words, " Bun must be washed," however 
quietly spoken, elicited a disapproving whine ; 
while at any mention of " take a walk," he 
gave a short sharp bark of assent, accompanied 
by a few energetic beats of his tail upon the 
floor. But he did not trouble himself to 
move until the farewell ^rords were spoken to 
his mistress. Perhaps when the stick was 
fetched he became a trifle excited, and when 
the hat was actually on his master's head, and 
the gloves were drawn on, he would rouse 
himself to a stricter watch and express his 
approval more decidedly, but at the words, 
"Well, good-byel'* spoken in however low a 
tone, the dog leaped up and stood expectant, 
tail wagging, eyes gleaming, but stood near 
the sofa, for it was not till the parting 
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embrace was given that he really believed in 
the " walk ;** when he saw that he frantically 
careered round and round the room, leaped 
up upon his master barking for joy, and led 
the way towards the door. 

How many miles did those two walk 
together under the trees, I wonder? On 
wintry days, when the bare boughs were 
frosted over and glistened in the sunshine, 
and when every delicate little leaf and twig 
upon the ground was silver white ; on 
glowing summer afternoons, when the purple 
heather bells were blooming and the vipers 
slipping aside from the foot, slipping away 
through the grass with a rustle which Bun 
soon became too wise to follow ; in the days 
when sorrow sat by the hearth at home, and 
in joyful days full of hope, the two friends — 
for " friends " they were — roamed the forest 
together. Was not Bun immortalised long 
ago in print ? Here is the extract : his 
master writes to one of the newspapers — 
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" The letter describing how a shepherd's 
dog had been attacked by a partridge, recalls 
to my recollection a similar case which I saw 
while walking in the New Forest. A small 
snow-white Spitz dog, Bun, my constant 
companion, who had run on before me, 
came suddenly upon a brood of partridges. 
The old birds instantly flew at him, the 
hen lighting on his head, the cock on his 
back, both pecking him and beating him 
with their wings, and, judging by the tone in 
which he cried out, they must have inflicted 
severe punishment upon the intruder into 
their domestic circle. The male bird left 
him when within a few yards of me, but the 
hen remained until the dog was at my feet, 
and I was able to touch her with my hand as 
she flew away." 

The day came when the little home in the 
New Forest was to be exchanged for one in 
London. It was thought that Bun would be 
miserable in town, and he was sent, under the 
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(*arc of his friend the cook, to the home of 
his master's boyhood in Ireland. We make 
mistakes in life and then cannot rectify them. 
The wrong step once taken, even in trifles, 
the oj^portunity of turning back is very rare. 
I .et us look well to our steps then ; here the 
mistake was only about a dog — " only a dog." 
Other friends would not have been parted 
with so lightly. And yet it was for Bun's 
own sake. Freedom in the country, a happy 
home amongst a houseful of kind children, in 
place of the confinement of London life, the 
piwsihility of being stolen, and — ^his master's 
rcunpany. Would Bun have set this last 
beyond all advantages on the other side ? I 
lunoy so I but Bun was not asked. The 
Journey over, he was released from his basket, 
tii tlnd himself surrounded with young &ces ; 
children were smiling at him, offering him 
food and drink, lavishing caresses upon him. 
1 le wagged his ever-grateful tail, but looked 
u]) into those friendly faces, questioning them 
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with his black eyes : ** His master ?" " Where 
was his master?" That was all he asked, 
over and over again, with those wistful 
glances. Unfortunately, you see, although 
Bun understood EngUsh, the children did not 
understand dog-language; no one answered 
him. By-and-by, the door was open, and 
he ran out. Roses he found, hay, green 
meadows, sweet fresh air, but not his master ; 
so off he set to seek him, the httle black 
nose to the ground, the weary little feet 
carrying the round white body at full 
speed, the faithful heart beating with hope. 
Surely he will soon overtake him 1 He has 
walked far to-day ; where can he be so long ? 
Just a little farther; he must be near 
now I 

Ah! poor fellow; the friend you seek is 
far away. The sea rolls between you and 
him you love so faithfully. 

Panting heavily. Bun pushed on as best he 
could, running wearily now, but never 
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stopping, still seeking his master : and there 
were sheep in the meadow, the shepherd was 
there w::h his gun — what could he think ? A 
s'.rar.je c.v. running panting and fevered 
am:-n^st his flock. The gun was raised — 
but there ! Who could go on ? The writer 
of these words only knows that one morning 
a few days later, when Bun's master came to 
her with an open letter in his hand, and 
tears in his eyes, she was thankful (spite 
of all her love for their poor pet) to hear 
that it u*as " only a dog " that was lost to 
them. 

Kind hands laid the poor -litde white body 
under an apple-tree, in a pleasant garden, 
and Plum Bun has Uved ever since, and will 
live always in the memory of his friends ; at 
least his life was very happy, and his death 
instantaneous and without pain. It was 
long before his master could bear the sight 
of a pet dog in I*ondon, thinking sadly that 
after all it might have been easy to keep 
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Bun happy there ; but time heals all wounds, 
and so much time has gone by since Bun 
died that even had he never been sent to 
Ireland he would not have been alive 
now. 
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CHAPTER XL 

KING elfin's sleeping DRAUGHT. 

People have an idea that the fairies are 
only out and about in the moonlight Now 
this is a mistake. What do they suppose 
that the little creatures do all day? Where 
do they think that they hide themselves ? 
The truth is that by daylight they are 
invisible. Common-Sense is awake then, 
you see, but by moonlight Fancy has lulled 
the old lady to sleep, and allows the elves 
to be seen. Go to the woods on a fine 
moonlight night, or, when nurse is asleep, 
get up, and stand at the window. On the 
grass, in the silver light, you will see them 
dancing — that is, if any inhabit your garden 
at all. And when you are working in your 
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little gardens, be kind to the flowers, give 
them water when they droop, and don't pull 
them up too often by the roots, to see if they 
are growing, for when a flower dies the 
poor little fairy who lives in it has to turn out 
and look for a new home. And that is such 
a troublesome thing to find, you know. She 
might even have to wait till a fresh bud 
opened and let her in. 

One morning when the sunbeams kissed 
the flowers, to coax them to open their eyes, 
three fairy sisters were awakened by the 
cowslips all ringing their golden bells at once, 
so the sun thought he might as well undraw 
the curtain, and let all the rest of the world 
wake too — a white misty curtain it was, fleecy 
and soft, and sparkling in his warm rays as 
he rolled it slowly away. 

The first thing that our three little friends 
did was to take a bath each of them in a 
dewdrop ; after that they stole a handful of 
sunlight, and sat down to make gold chains. 
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Zephyr, a cousin of theirs, came by just 
then. 

" ^Vhither away?" said the fairies. 

" To the town," said Zephyr. 

"Town! What an ugly word I What 
does it mean ?" 

" Don't you know ? It's where the men 
live," answered Zephyr; he was playing 
about, softly bending the blades of grass, and 
the stream was dimpling all over with smiles 
as he, every now and then, kissed it 

" Take us with you, dear Zephyr T cried 
the sisters. 

So he took them up on his wings and 
flew away with them. As they passed a 
white house standing in a garden, he said 
that he must go in ; that he was wanted there ; 
and he fluttered all jound it, beating his 
wings softly against the tight shut windows. 
But the stupid people would not open them, 
although the child lying all flushed and hot 
upon its little bed kept saying, 
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" Let the dear fairies come in ! Oh ! do 
let the fairies in !" 

" It is the fever," they said ; " he does not 
know what he is saying." 

So Zephyr was sad as he fluttered on his 
way. In the wood were children gathering 
flowers. 

" What are the giants doing ?" asked the 
sisters. 

Zephyr kissed the children's cheeks, and 
said they were doing no harm ; and hearing 
that, the wood fairies, who were hiding in 
the grass, came crowding out to peep curi- 
ously at them. But the children began to 
quarrel, and all the elves flew off" at once 
frightened. 

" How terribly cold it grew !" they said. 

Soon after this they reached the town ; 
but Dottina, Bellina, and Gioella, were 
alarmed at the dark houses and the narrow 
streets. 

" How can one live with all those heavy 
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stones pressing upon one?' cried they. 
" Oh ! take us home, dear Zephyr, there is 
no room even for you. Only look at the 
poor giants all in their cages !" 

" Nonsense !" said Zephyr ; " the dreams 
come here every night ; they slip in and out 
quite easily; why should not you? See, 
there is a band of them flying home !" 

Out from the windows flitted the pretty 
shadowy dreams, all rainbow-coloured and 
all mingling together in a wild dance. 

" We are going home to be fresh painted ; 
then we shall come back more beautiful than 
before," they called out as they passed. And 
the three sisters said, "We will come with 
you !" 

So they turned, and left Zephyr to go on 
by himself. 

Elfina, queen of the fairies, held her court 
at high noon. The sun shone through the 
trees, and flickered amongst the leaves, 
throwing a lovely pattern of light and shade 
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upon the mossy court carpet. All the blue 
bells and cowslips rang together. 

" How sweet !" said Elfina. 

But King Elfin preferred the deep, rich 
tone of the foxglove bells, which would peal 
through the summer air later in the year. 
Elfina and he sat side by side on a tuft of 
moss, and drank nectar out of wee white 
goblets, the insides of which were of a 
flashing crimson. Her dress was one white 
rose petal, and her crown a tiny emerald. 
His was a scarlet poppy-leaf; that was the 
court uniform ; all the royal guards wore it, 
and the cavalry, mounted on little gold 
beetles, also ; only the horse soldiers had 
plumes of thistle-down in their helmets. 
Two pages held a canopy of woven spider's 
thread over the heads of their majesties, 
while all the fairies flocked to attend the 
court 

" I want to be amused," said Elfin. 
'' Dance." 
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So they did dance; not as children do, 
upon the ground, but, as is the fashion of 
Fairyland, in the air. It was very pretty, 
but the king seemed restless and hard to 
please. 

" Why are -they all so stupid ?** he asked. 
" Have they none of them anything amusing 
to relate?" 

So Dottina told how she and her sisters 
had flown with the Zephyr, but it did not 
amuse the king. 

" So senseless to turn back !" he grumbled. 
" Now if you had gone on into the town you 
really might have had something worth 
telling." 

" Call the dreams," said Elfina. 

The dreams told strange tales of mortal 
children. They told how they crept at night 
under the children's eyelids and painted 
pictures there, and how the little giants 
believed all the stories they told them, 
and thought that all the adventures were 
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true, and they themselves the actors in 
them. 

But Elfin was still cross ; he even dashed 
down his cup full of nectar, and the pretty 
crimson-lined goblet broke into a thousand 
pieces. The queen thought it better to 
take no notice, but began talking very fast 
to her court ladies. 

" Do the mortals know as much of us 
as we know of them ?" she asked. 

" More," answered an old court lady. " I 
remember, nearly three hundred years ago, 
when Sweet Will '' — but she was interrupted ; 
at the very sound of his name, all the fairies 
repeated it with shouts of joy. " Sweet Will ! 
Sweet Will !" they cried, and the flower-bells 
pealed forth again, the ringers all shouting 
" Sweet Will 1" 

" Ah ! he was a friend to fairies," went on 
the old court lady. " He has been at our 
feasts. He knew all about our mushroom 
tables, our acorn cups, our nectar of dew. 
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Many of our circle were personal friends of 
his. Peasblossom, I am sure, remembers 
him ? I met him myself, in the days of King 
Elfin the Seventeenth, when we fairies roamed 
undisturbed over all merrie England." 

" What disturbs us now ?" asked Gioella. 

" The iron age ! the iron age !" said Elfina, 
shaking her head. " Don't you know that 
no fairy can live within reach of the sound 
of a railway whistle, and that wherever the 
horrid white steam from the engine floats, 
there the fairies die by thousands, like leaves 
in autumn ? But go on," she continued, ad- 
dressing the old lady ; " you really talk very 
well." 

" The thoughts of the poets are amongst 
us, now," said the court lady. "Those 
giants are not always shut up in their prisons 
— those strange, heavy things that the poor 
creatures call * bodies ' — I have seen them sit 
dull and mute as if turned to stone, but their 
thoughts have flitted in and out all the time, 
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and gone further than I could follow. There 
they sit, and yet in a moment they are here, 
too, or thousands of miles away! Little 
children's thoughts, too, come searching 
under the forest trees in the moonbeams, 
when they themselves are safe at home — in 
bed, perhaps, or chained to the schoolroom, 
while their pretty wandering thoughts, that 
no one can chain up, are here in the green- 
wood and at play with us." 

" Horrible !" exclaimed the king — he made 
them all jump. **You should have that 
old lady drowned, my dear, talking of 
thoughts that we cannot see, and that are 
running loose amongst us ! Ugh ! So 
weird it is ! The Brownies are much better 
company; they speak of what the giants 
really say and do — ^not of bodiless thoughts. 
Horrible ! She ought to be drowned ! You 
have none of you any conversation." 

"You are not well, my love," said the 
queen mildly ; but the court lady thought it 
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only prudent to retire at once. She went 
home into the httle blue thistle where she 
lived. " The spikes are such a protection," she 
had said when she went house-hunting. 

At night most of the fairies crept into the 
flowers of the wild wood-sorrel or anemones, 
and the blossoms closed over them. It was 
just like the white curtains which nurse draws 
round your little beds. 

I must try and describe the wood where 
these fairies lived. The branches of the trees 
met overhead, shutting out wind and storm 
with a leafy roof. This roof was supported 
by quaint twisted trunks, some almost lying 
upon the ground, yet living, and with other 
tall slender trunks of their own rising from 
them, straight and strong, and bearing leafy 
branches. Others were gnarled and bent 
into such fantastic shapes that, when the 
moon shone and they loomed dark and large 
against the white light, folks said the wood 
was haunted. Many were split into frag- 
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ments of tranks, so old they were, they 
hardly seemed alive, and yet what luxuriant 
life they had ! The tall, straight, upper-forest 
rose green and fresh from out these twisted 
shattered pillars. On the ground, between 
the old pollarded trees, beneath the leafy 
roof, there was always and at all seasons a 
smooth carpet spread. Sometimes, when the. 
hyacinths were out, this carpet was of a dazzling 
blue ; at others of an emerald green, gemmed 
with the fair blossoms of the wood-sorrel and 
striped with its crimson stalks, or else a 
waving pattern — "wind-flowers," pale lilac, 
and almond-scented. In autumn and winter 
the carpet was of a soft brown, but smooth- 
spread and even. This one was of fallen 
leaves ; its sober tint suited well the time of 
year, and so neatly laid was it that the fairies 
trod there daintily and never tripped. 

There was not much sleep in the wood 
that night for every one was awakened by the 
loud ringing of the alarm 'bell. The big 
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white convolvulus was swinging backwards 
and forwards frantically. 

Out sprang the wood fays in an instant, 
with their tiny hands above their heads, pushr 
ing aside the silken curtains and taking one 
spring into the moonlight with their white 
wings. The children at the nursery window 
said, " See, the silvery cloud hiding the 
moon !" but it was only the fairies going to 
their queen. She was seriously uneasy about 
the king. Fairies, in one respect at least, 
resemble children : when they are cross and 
fractious, it is because they are not well. 
King Elfin wanted a dose. 

"His majesty cannot sleep," said Elfina, 
" I must mix a soothing draught — something 
balmy. Go, Bellina; fetch me a little first 
love from the mortals. You, Dottina, bring 
me a child's kiss. And, Gioella, search for 
some true love. You others collect moon- 
shine with which to mix the ingredients." 

But the old court lady went back to bed 
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again in her thistle. " Such a fuss !" she said. 
" His majesty has the nightmare, nothing 
more \ He would drink too much dew, and 
he had no less than three helps of a roasted 
wheat grain : that I saw with my own eyes ! 
It*s nothing but the nightmare !" 

Meantime Dottina fluttered high into the 
air in order to look about her and discover 
where the sweetest child's kiss was to be 
found at that moment " No little giants 
will be awake at this hour," she thought to 
herself ; but catching sight of the children at 
the nursery window she slid down a moon- 
beam right into the room. No one saw her, 
because she hid herself in the golden tangles 
of Mabel's hair. 

" Hush !" said Ella, " I hear nurse 1" and 
she scampered into bed, ^he and little Cora. 
Quick, under the clothes they sprang, and 
hid their laughing eyes. Mabel, however, 
was still perched in the window when nurse 
came in and only held out her arms. 
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" Oh, nursie ! let me stay a moment 
longer," she begged ; " it is moonlight, and I 
shall see the fairies dancing." 

She did not know of the sudden commo- 
tion in the wood ; small as her ears were they 
were too big to hear the alarm bell rung by the 
white bindweed ; she did not know that the 
fairies were gone to inquire what ailed the 
king and would have no time for dancing that 
night. She clasped nurse round the neck, 
kissing her with her sweet warm lips, and 
coaxing to be allowed another five minutes 
at the window. Dottina did not wait to see 
whether Mabel had her will; well-pleased, 
she filled her pockets with the child*s kisses 
and flew back to the wood. 

But she was all wrong ! 

Elfina threw the kisses angrily on the 
ground. 

** Do you want to poison the king ?" she 
cried. "These are nothing but wilful, 
cupboard-love kisses, only given for what 
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she could get ! Away with you at once, and 
bring me something better than this." 

Poor Dottina went quickly away. By-and*- 
by she came to a little wee bed with a sleep- 
ing child in it. " Ah I" she thought, " they 
are all asleep : I shall never find mortal child 
awake to-night !" But the mother, walking 
softly, shading the light with one hand, 
stooped to kiss the little one, who, almost 
without waking, turned to give an answering 
embrace, because, even in sleep, the little 
heart was full of love. 

" Surely this one will do," thought Dottina, 
and she took the kiss home. 

Now Bellina had flattered herself that her 
task could be fulfilled without her being 
obliged to leave the wood at all, for under 
the trees there walked two lovers, and she 
flew near to listen to their talk. " It is love, 
sure enough ; I may say I know the symptoms 
too well to be mistaken," she said to herself; 
" but I must make sure that it is first love. 
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It will not do to bring the wrong ingredient, 
as that stupid Dottina did. So she lingered, 
listening hard with both ears, and at last her 
patience was rewarded. The lover murmured, 
" Tell me again — I cannot hear it too often — 
tell me I am the first you ever loved ?** 

" And the lady answered softly, " You are 
the first." 

She had hardly spoken before Bellina 
darted into her heart, and taking a whole 
bundle of love in both her tiny arms, flew off 
with it On her way she met Dottina return- 
ing for the second time, and they went to the 
queen together. Elfina was getting very 
impatient ; she had an acorn cup of moon- 
shine all ready, but nothing else as yet, and 
the king was tossing about desperately ; he 
had already kicked no less than five wild rose 
petals off his bed, one after another. 

"Ah 1 that will do nicely," said the queen, 
taking the child's kiss, from Dottina, and 
stirring it up in the moonshine. "Now, 
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Bellina — ^but what do you call this, pray?*' 
she broke out angrily, at the sight of the 
precious bundle Bellina carried so carefully. 
" First love I said ! and you bring me this 
stale stuff! It must be the very dawn of 
love in a human heart, to do the king any 
good at all. This stuff would soon put him 
in a fever ! Don't you understand that it is 
a soothing draught I am mixing ? Off with 
you ! and for pity's sake don't keep me here 
all night. Surely there are plenty of mortals 
in the world ! One would think the creatures 
were scarce. Go ! search. If one will not 
do another will !" 

Bellina was glad to escape ; hiding her 
blushes with her wings, she turned sorrow- 
fully away. But Dottina, having been so 
much mortified at her own mistake, and 
being moreover a loving little sister, had a 
fellow feeling for her and came to her help. 

" Go to the child who sleeps by its mother," 
she whispered ; " when I stole the warm kiss 
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from its lips, I saw into its heart : it was all 
full of love, and certainly love for a mother 
must be * first ' love." 

" Come with me," begged Bellina, her 
pride all gone. So they went together, and 
brought back some of the love for its mother 
out of the sleeping child*s heart, and this 
time it was quite right ; Elfina mixed it with 
the kiss and the moonshine, and then tasted 
the compound. 

" We should do now," she said, " if only 
that loiterer would bring me the true love ; 
it is hard to find, I know, but the draught is 
nothing without it." 

There was a ball at the big house that 
night, and Gioella had slipped in at the 
window, there was no need to hide herself, 
for fairies are invisible by candlelight. The 
scene amused her very much. 

" What a refreshing breeze !" said the 
young lady hot with dancing, who stood near 
the window. 
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"A shocking draught!" said the chape- 
rone, who had been all the evening sitting 
on the sofa. They neither of them knew that 
it was the fanning of Gioella*s wings, as she 
flew past. The music delighted her, and she 
was soon soaring in the air, whirling round 
and round. 

" Why don't the stupid giants dance too ?*' 
she thought. " There they go, shuffling 
about on the ground, kicking up the dust. 
Look at their great heads bobbing up and 
down ! They are certainly chained to the 
floor, poor things ! I wish they could soar to 
this lovely noise." 

Presently she remembered her errand. 
The ball was in honour of the betrothal of 
the youngest daughter, and she and her 
betrothed sat in the conservatory exchanging 
lovers' vows. 

" This must be true love," thought Gioella ; 
" they promise so faithfully ; besides they are 
publicly engaged." 
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So she stole two or three precious drops 
out of each heart, and flitted again through 
the window. 

Things look very different by moonlight 
cr gaslight. When she found herself in the 
pure, clear night outside, she began to think 
more seriously of the matter. 

" It sparkles, and fizzes so !" she said to 
herself (and indeed the golden liquor 
looked very like champagne well * up'). 
Then she put it to her lips, and it got into 
her head directly, making her feel quite tipsy. 
Therefore, being a wise little fairy, instead of 
flying home with it, she let it all fall to the 
earth. Next morning, where the golden 
drops had fallen, Mabel found a red, red rose 
blooming in her little garden. The children 
were astonished. They had never seen so 
splendid a flower. But it bore sharper 
thorns than other roses, and sometimes 
sorely wounded the hand that gathered it 

Meantime, Gioella had seen a faint light in 
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an upper window, and detemiined to go there 
and try again. 

" There must be something better to be 
had," she thought ; " the lovers down there 
in the conservatory each asked as much as 
they gave ; true love gives without looking to 
receive again." 

In the upper room the children were sleep- 
ing now— even the old nurse was asleep too. 
It would have looked very* still and quiet 
there to you or me, but it did not look so to 
Gioella, for the dreams were flitting about 
One sweet, rose-coloured one was just creep- 
ing under the closed lids of little Mabel's 
eyes, while hundreds more, green-coated, 
golden, silver, and rainbow-tinted, played 
about the pillows ; even round old nurse's 
head fantastic little fellows danced, and kind 
little dreams crept under her withered eye- 
lids also. In a room beyond lay the sleep- 
ing child, from whom Dottina and Bellina 
had stolen both kisses and first love, and 
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near the open window sat the mother still 
awake. She was weary, and had left the 
ball-room. Gioella fancied that the noisy 
strains of music which reached her even here 
must have annoyed and disturbed her, tired 
and wishing for rest as she was, but the 
mother was not thinking of herself; she was 
smiling, pleased with her children*s pleasure. 
Then the little fairy, remembering that the 
bride downstairs had once loved her mother 
best of all, fancied that the mother might be 
sad because another had taken the first 
place in herchild*s heart, but — still not thinking 
of herself — the mother was not sad, but happy 
in her child's happiness. And while Gioella 
watched, with her errand still unfulfilled, the 
eldest son came softly into the moonlit room. 
He was weary, too, and troubled, for Iiis 
" true love " had been false to him. 

" Ah, mother !" he said ; " my first love 
shall be my last^ for there is no love so true 
as thine." 
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Then Gioella was very glad, and took some 
of that precious gift, carefully, as though she 
feared to waste it or to rob the giver ; but 
there was so much in that deep heart, that 
none taken from it was ever missed, and the 
drop? that Gioella bore home were clear as 
crystal, although the love had all been mixed 
with tears. 

" You have done well," said Elfina, as she 
finished her preparations ; " you have been 
gone a long time, but you bring exactly what 
you were sent for." 

The night wind sighed softly. 

" That is not the only * true * love in the 
world," he whispered. 

" I dare say not !" said the queen ; " there 
is plenty more, no doubt ; but what of that, 
pray? This is the only kind fit for my 
purpose; the others are all too exciting. 
Now then, my dear." 

So king Elfin had to take his draught, and 
let us hope that it did him good. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOW I KAN AWAY FROM HOME. 

Many children talk of running away; more 
think of it ; some even go so far as to make 
extensive preparations ; and a few, do it / 
did it. 

I fancy I must have been about eight years 
old at the time, for I know that I had been 
**put into the Latin grammar" (and didn't 
like it at all when I was there J), and that 
when we children walked through the village 
the little tailor eyed me wistfully, as if already 
mentally taking my measure for the first suit, 
which it was the fashion in our family to 
procure from him for each of the boys as 
they in turn required it. I had long had serious 
thoughts of emancipating myself from control, 
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of seeking my own fortune, and — a necessary 
part of the programme — earning my own 
living. 

The weeding boy was in receipt of the 
noble sum of three and sixpence weekly. / 
had fourpence. I regarded the weeding boy 
with envy. True he worked hard for his 
money, but at five o'clock, when work was 
over, what unlimited freedom was his ! To 
see him lounging down the village street, no 
one to question him ; to see him going home 
or not, exactly as suited him, and to be aware 
— on Saturday — that he possessed that in- 
exhaustible sum of money in his pocket, — ^all 
this was too much for my feelings. Ty when 
lessons were over, was still obliged to come 
in-doors exact to my time, to present my- 
self at the schoolroom dinner and tea with 
clean hands and face, to give an account of 
myself, and how I had employed my twO 
hours of liberty, whenever called upon to do 
so. But I fully determined to put an end to 
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it all — to run away from home and seek my 
fortune. 

As to my future line of life, I inclined 
greatly to the army ; but aware that I was as 
yet not quite tall or strong enough to enlist, 
I considered that my best course would be 
to obtain emplo3anent on a farm for a few 
years — spending the hours when work was 
over in the same boundless freedom enjoyed 
by Will Green — and to go off with the first 
recruiting party I fell in with after I was 
grown up. Further on in the future still, I 
saw myself a lieutenant, captain, major, and 
finally, after having attained the rank of 
general, I saw myself returning to the 
paternal mansion, and making myself known 
to my family amidst universal rejoicing. 

It was on a splendid August day, when the 
com was golden, that I put my project into 
execution. For some weeks I had surrep- 
titiously hoarded up all the crusts and small 
pieces of bread which my remarkably good 
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appetite allowed me to refrain from at meals; 
and though the collection was by this time 
decidedly dry, not to say mouldy, I 'tied it up 
in a handkerchief, satisfied that sufficient 
food was thus secured to sustain me until 
nightfall By night I should, of course, have 
entered upon my new life, and my master 
would provide me with supper — probably 
bacon, possibly beef; at any rate, there would 
be broad beans, and a two-pronged steel 
fork to eat them with; moreover, joyful 
thought ! if I preferred shovelling them into 
my mouth on the point of my knife, there 
would be no governess to forbid it. The other 
requisites with which I thought it good to 
provide myself were : an orange, three penny 
pieces, and, my most treasured possession, a 
kaleidoscope. 

With these articles, then, I set off as soon 
as lessons were over, walking leisurely through 
the shrubbery in order to avoid suspicion, but 
quickening my pace when I reached the 
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park, and finally running at fiill speed across 
the open space intervening between the 
shrubbery gate and the old wood ; even after 
reaching the shelter of the trees I continued 
running, until want of breath compelled me 
to stop. 

Looking back upon my childish self I see 
that this precaution was superfluous, for as 
we were allowed absolute freedom during the 
two hours between eleven o'clock and the 
schoolroom dinner at one, subject only to 
the condition of exact punctuality in our 
return, it was not in the least likely that 
any one would follow me, or indeed that 
any one seeing me go in the direction of the 
wood would have felt surprise, for it was our 
favourite play place, and we generally did 
spend the morning there. On that day, 
however, I was bent upon going beyond 
the wood. I told myself that I must get as 
far from home as possible before I should be 
missed and followed ; so pushing on through 
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the underwood, where the brambles scratched 
my face ; tripping amongst the rabbit holes, 
which threw me down; startling the deer, 
which bounded away, startling me in return, 
I reached the outskirts of the wood, and 
climbed the paling separating it from the 
road. 

Here I drew breath, and sat down under 
an old ash-tree, to hold consultation with 
myself and decide upon my future progress. 
I thought I would go on, far on to where 
the long low Hne of chalk hills, lying from 
east to west, caught every passing light and 
shadow : even now, it seems to me no line of 
hills have just such lights, so varied and so 
bright, just such soft tints, or just such deep 
dark shadows, as those familiar chalk hills of 
my childhood. From their tops I knew the 
sea was to be seen, and up there I knew the 
soft short grass felt slippery beneath the foot, 
and the small lilac orchis sent up everywhere 
its spike of blossom ; and on the stillest days 
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the wind seemed to be always and for ever at 
play on the high ground, as if it had its home 
there and was never absent. All this I knew, 
for the expedition to the hills was a frequent 
4ind favourite half-holiday expedition with us 
all. But, the other side ? Ah 1 of that I 
knew nothing ; the other side must be miles 
and miles away. My father's lands reached 
nearly to the hills ; one farm of his indeed 
occupied part of the slope itself; but beyond 
them, surely, was the wide world — the world 
that held my future master, my rank in the 
army, my independence, and, above all, that 
had no Latin grammar in it, no schoolroom 
and no governess. I determined to push on 
at once to the hills, but, to avoid recognition 
between here and that unknown world I 
hoped to reach, I thought it advisable to 
assume such disguise as I was able. This 
consisted principally in turning my jacket 
inside out — in those days my dear mother 
dressed me in a sailor suit of blue serge — 
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tumbling my hair, taking off my collar, and 
making myself othenvdse as untidy as I 
could. 

For some way my road led through green 
fields, wherein were sheep and cattle grazing, 
and through which a little trout stream 
trickled. All through my wanderings that 
trout stream kept me company; when I 
recall the hot day on which I ran away from 
home, I hear its tinkling music still. By-and- 
by the ground sloped gently upwards, the 
path led through waving com, a copse 
bordered the field, and the stream hid itself 
under the trees, but the murmur of the water 
over the pebbles reached my ears as I walked. 
At the top of the rising ground I paused to 
look about me. The path I had followed, 
although the slope was so gentle while I 
followed it, looked steep behind me. I could 
see the topmost chimneys of my home 
peeping out amongst the trees ; I could see 
one window, which reflected the sun's rays 
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and dazzled me as I looked ; I fancied I 
could see the old jackdaw, which built in the 
chimney every year, hovering over its 
beloved nest ; but that, probably, was 
"fancy," for I was really some way from 
home, nearly a quarter of a mile perhaps. 
On the strength of the distance I had 
travelled, I now thought it time to partake of 
refreshment, and kneeling down, by the bank 
under the shade of the coppice, I spread 
out my store. I debated some time between 
crusts or orange, but the weather was very 
hot, the crusts by no means inviting-looking, 
and orange carried the day. This point was 
just decided when I was unpleasantly in- 
terrupted. 

" Hullo I little 'un ! not so fast 1" said a 
voice, above my head. I looked up startled. 
A man was peering at me out of the trees. 
He had one foot already on the bank, and 
one hand was visible, in which he held, tied 
together by a string, some half dozen pairs of 
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boots. While I stared at him, he brought 
the other leg from behind him with an 
effort, which leads me to suppose that the 
ascent was steep upon that side ; and when 
both feet were on the top of the bank, the 
man jumped down heavily, and stood beside 
me on the path. I saw then what a dis- 
agreeable-looking man he was* Dressed in 
shabby clothes, which were both soiled and 
torn, with an old wide-awake, brought low 
upon his brow, with rough unkempt hair, 
wiih dirty hands and unwashed face, and 
dangling his boots by the string that held 
them, he stared down at my feast laid out 
upon the ground, and then at me. 

" I get my living by selling boots," he 
said, at last ; " you don't happen to want a 
pair by chance ?" 

I looked at my feet, and answered, " No ;" 
thinking at the same time that if I had 
happened to want a pair, none of his would 
have fitted me ; both my feet would have had 
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room to spare in any one of the large, coarse 
boots he carried. 

" Whose little boy are you ?** was the next 
question. 

Now this puzzled me, for having left my 
family and broken all home ties for good and 
all, I did not consider that I was any on^s 
little boy ; that I belonged to any one but 
myself. In fact I considered that I was my 
own little boy. Accordingly I answered 
after a moment*s hesitation, 

" No one's." 

At this reply the man stared harder than 
before, and then laughed out loud, and said I 
was a " queer young shaver ;" after which, 
and eyeing my orange absently as he spoke, 
he repeated, 

** I get my living by selling boots, I do. 
Selling 'em at back doors; selling from 
house to house, as I go up and down the 
country." 

Now, as he had told me this before, and 
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as it did not interest me, and as moreover I 
did not like his looks, or wish for his com- 
panionship, I prepared ' to rearrange my 
provisions in the handkerchief and proceed 
upon my way. I took up the orange first ; 
upon seeing me do which the man with the 
boots called out again, as he had called out 
at first, 

" Hullo ! little 'un ! not so fast 1" 

Wondering what he meant, I stayed my 
outstretched hand and waited. 

" If so be as you sold boots about the 
country," said my strange companion, " you 
would be dry on a hot day like this, dry — 
and hungry too for that matter, you would. 
If you've any objection to part with that 
there orange, why say so." 

Now I had an objection, in fact a very 
great objection, but somehow I was afraid to 
" say so ;" only remembering he had alluded 
to hunger as well as thirst, I laid down the 
orange on the bank, and gathering up the 
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crusts in both my hands, held them silently 
towards him, hoping he might think them a 
fit exchange for the fruit he had asked for. 
Finding that the man neither accepted nor 
declined my offering, but only stood there 
laughing silently, and swinging the boots 
backwards and forwards, I ventured to 
observe, 

" Crusts are very satisfying." 

" Ay ! so they be ! so they be ! very 
satisfying," he replied. " A little of 'em goes 
a long way — in fact the sight of 'em's enough 
for some folk. The sight of 'em 's enough 
for me,^ he added, gruffly ; and, pointing to 
the orange, said again, ^^ If you've any 
objection, say so, and we'll go shares. I'm 
not a. robber — I get my living honest, by 
selling boots, I do. Object, and we'll go 
shares— don't object, and hand it over here 
at once." 

Go shares ! shares with him ! Eat what 
he had touched with those hands ; for it was 
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hopeless to expect that he would allow me to 
divide the fruit — ^no, indeed ! With regret, 
almost with tears, I accepted the alternative, 
and silently held the orange out towards him. 
He accepted it without a word, dug his teeth 
into it, and proceeded to devour it then and 
there. This man did not partake of an orange 
in any one of the various ways which I had 
seen practised or tried myself; he neither 
peeled it, nor cut it ; he did not even suck it, 
but simply ate it as I should have eaten an 
apple, in great mouthfuls, peel and all. I 
watched him, fascinated, and when the last 
bit was swallowed, he pointed derisively to 
my collection of broken pieces of bread, 
saying, 

" Crusts is very satisfying. Peg away, Httle 
'un," and laughing loudly, strode away along 
the path amongst the golden waving wheat 

When he was gone, and when I had packed 
up my remaining provisions — feeling all the 
time more than half inclined to cry over my 
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loss — thinking how hot it was and how juicy 
and refreshing my orange would have been, I 
set off once more upon my way. As I ran 
along through the com 1 pictured to myself 
the amazement of my family at my dis- 
appearance, and their still greater amazement 
when I should return in my general's uniform 
some years hence. They would see theUy I 
thought, whether or not I had been able to 
make my fortune for myself and to take care of 
myself. But in the meantime I must begin 
to think about finding a lodging for the night, 
for the hills looked further off than ever, and 
it was evidently hopeless to dream of reaching 
the wonderful world behind them, that day. 
The sun was still high; but I was a wise 
child and knew that, for all that, night would 
surely come. 

No wonder the sun was high ! — ^moreover, 
it would be higher yet, for it was not noon ! 

Beyond the cornfield I came upon a sandy 
lane, and the babbling of the brook made 
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itself heard once more as we went on side by 
side together; but after awhile it took it into 
its head to cross the road, spreading out as it 
did so into a broad shallow pool in the 
middle and necessitating a wooden foot- 
bridge on the path. In this spot there was a 
cluster of white-walled cottages, and a knot of 
white-headed urchins stood together on the 
little bridge, and ever3rthing was indescribably 
white and hot-looking — the cottages, the 
boys, the dusty road — everything but the cool 
fresh water ; for even the hedges looked hot 
and faint, and were thickly dust-powdered. 
Feeling that I must have travelled miles, and 
must be far away from any fear of recognition 
now, I had serious thoughts of asking a 
night's lodging at the nearest house, when a 
dog ran out from it barkiiig violently. I 
dropped my handkerchief and fled into the 
middle of the road, where the water flowed 
over my feet as I stood feeling myself grow 
red in the face with anger at the rude laughter 
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of the boys upon the bridge. One of tliem 
whistled to the dog, who wagged his tail in 
answer, and after much routing of his nose 
into my bundle, ran towards his master with 
a crust in his mouth, which he gnawed as he 
lay at his feet. With his hand upon him to 
keep him quiet, the lad called out to me : 

" Here, you boy ! Come and take up 
your hankercher. Snap won't hurt no one !" 

" You boy r No one had ever addressed 
me exactly in those terms before. I felt very 
angry ; but it was difficult to emerge from 
the pool with sufficient dignity, considering 
how precipitate had been my flight, and how 
wet I was, therefore I deliberately waded 
through, and calling to a smaller urchin to 
bring me my handkerchief, which he did at 
once, I crossed a style into a meadow, and 
followed once more the course of the little 
stream. It was broader now, and flowed on 
between alders and stunted willows ; tiny fish 
were visible from time to time as I hung over 
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its banks, where wild flowers and rushes grew. 
Entranced and happy, I forgot everything in 
the delight of playing with the cool, clear 
water — dabbling in it, dropping pebbles down 
to hear the splash, floating leaves and 
branches on the stream — forgot the necessity 
of finding a night's lodging — forgot even that 
I had run away from home, not intending to 
return ; for, when my hat fell off" into the 
water, and floated away where the brook was 
deepest, a great fear of nurse^ and how she 
would take such a loss, came upon me, and I 
cried out aloud for help. 

I had not wandered far from the cottages 
and the white-headed lads, one of whom 
jumped over the style and came running 
towards me at my cry. 

"What's the row?" he asked, stopping 
short before he reached the spot and putting 
a rush in his mouth, which novel sort of pipe 
he continued to smoke during the whole 
interview. 

s 
\ 
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Having explained my trouble, and beseech- 
ing him to get the hat, he only answered : 

"What '11 you give me if I do? How 
much have you got ?" 

I now felt how wise I had been to provide 
myself with money, and answered at once, 
producing the coin as I spoke, 

" I will give you a penny." 

The boy made no effort to recover my 
property, but smoked on contemptuously* 

" How much have you gotf he said. 

" I will give you twopence !" cried I, taking 
another coin from my pocket, and holding 
both out towards him. Even then he never 
moved, only pointing to my hat floating 
merrily in the water, and repeating with 
emphasis, 

" How much have you got^ I said." 

" IVe only got threepence in the world f 
I cried in my despair, as the hat twirled 
about in the eddying stream, having reached 
a spot where stones had been placed to cross 
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by, and where tiny waves and mimic water- 
falls were at play together. 

" That's all I wanted to know," remarked 
the lad; "no one can't give more than 
they've got. Hand us over the coppers, and 
I'll hand you over the hat." 

He did this easily enough, just as I might 
have done it for myself, merely crossing half 
way on the stepping-stones and lifting my 
dripping hat from the water. 

" T'aint worth more than threepence by 
this time," he said, laughing, as he handed it 
to me, and pocketed my whole fortune 
remorselessly. 

After this adventure I crossed the brook 
and kept along its course on the opposite 
side, ignorant that in doing so I was in fact 
— owing to its many turns and windings — 
retracing my own steps. Full once more of 
my projects for the future, but thinking that 
a little amusement would not be amiss, I 
took out my cherished kaleidoscope and 
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began to play with it While thus engaged 
I heard footsteps behind me, and turning my 
head, saw, coming towards me oyer the grass 
— the man with the boots ! Hastily pocket- 
ing my treasure, I set off at a quick run, but 
was brought-to at the old call, horribly 
familiar now, of: 

" Hullo, little *un! Not so fast." 

I stood still, and presently he joined me. 

" What was it you was a looking at just 
now ?" he asked. 

I answered that it was a kaleidoscope. 

" Which ?" said he. 

Not seeing the bearing of that remark, or 
that it had any meaning at all, I made an 
effort to leave him, but it was a useless one ; 
he detained me — ^using the old formula — 
before I had moved a step, and then pro- 
ceeded to ask if I would be so good as to 
show him the object in question. 

I did so at once, and was even obliging 
enough to instruct him how to look through 
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it, which he seemed to me to do at first with 
both eyes shut ; but he improved by degrees, 
and I watched his face with interest to judge 
if he were pleased with what he saw. 

" Oh, lor* !" he exclaimed at last ; " I*m 
blest r 

It was evidently an exclamation of delight, 
and I grew anxious to have a peep myself. 

" Is it the red and green star with all the 
colours round it?" I asked. "Do let me 
look. If you hold it very steady, and don't 
shake it a bit, I shall see the same you 
see." 

But the man retained jny valued toy in the 
grasp of his dirty hand. 

" I get my living by selling boots, I do," 
he began, and I knew that so well that I 
passed it by in my own mind as unworthy 
of attention, and listened eagerly for what 
was to come next. " By selling of 'em from 
door to door. Boots it is, I sell, but I could 
get a trifle on such a thing as this now. If 
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you have any objection for to give it me, why 
say so. I don't steal, I get my living honest ; 
but if you like to give it me. Have you any 
objection now, by chance?" 

Again I had a very great objection, but 
again I did not dare to say so, and in the end 
I saw him walk away with my kaleidoscope ; 
and when he was quite out of sight I sat 
down and fairly cried 

I was not yet conquered, however; my 
courage and my resolution to seek my fortune 
were not yet gone; I had not any serious 
thoughts yet of giving up my expedition and 
of going home. When I had had my cry 
out I set off again, this time carefully choos- 
ing the opposite direction to that taken by 
the man with the boots. It was hard for an 
older person than I was then to tell in what 
direction they were going through the grassy 
meadows, intersected every now and then by 
the brook ; always the same brook, but so full 
of turns and windings, so different too in 
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different places, that there seemed many 
brooks — a maze and net-work of them. Hop- 
gardens there were, with no particular path 
through them, and where it was heavy walk- 
ing between the poles, more especially as my 
boots were wet and spoiled; cornfields in 
plenty, and by-and-by a farm. Looking 
through the hedge I saw ripe apples on the 
orchard trees, a pond with ducks and geese, 
cows in the straw-yard, and a pleasant-look- 
ing gable-roofed building. There was a dog, 
of course, but as I noticed at once he was 
chained up, and although something seemed 
to agitate him, and he was barking and pull- 
ing violently at his chain, I did not feel 
afraid. I decided to go round to the 
entrance and offer my services here as " odd 
boy." I already pictured this to myself 
as my future home; I saw myself feeding 
those cows, gathering those apples, collecting 
the eggs of those ducks and geese. I saw 
myself making fast friends with the old dog ; 
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and I saw, too, my family making every effort 
to discover my retreat, and never once com- 
ing near this quaint old farm amongst the 
hop-gardens, never once succeeding in recap- 
turing me. 

As I went round towards the entrance, 
still, however, keeping on the other side of 
the garden-hedge, I heard voices, and just as 
I came in sight of the house door I saw the 
servant shut it in the face of a man who stood 
outside. The man held boots in his hand, 
tied together by a string ! He was the same 
man I had met twice before. I watched him 
now with a sickening feeling of terror, as I 
crouched behind the hedge. It seemed some 
evil genius haunting me, he would never 
leave me ; always and for ever I should be 
meeting the man with the boots. Oh ! that 
I were safe at home ! That my mother's 
arms were round me ! That I was seated by 
the school-room window, where I always 
learned my lessons ! Oh ! that I were any- 
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where but here, alone in the world, as it 
really seemed to me, with this dreadful being ! 

As I watched him, the man glanced round 
the yard ; there was a scowl on his face, he 
appeared angry at something ; probably no 
one had bought boots. As he lingered, the 
farmer himself appeared. 

" Come, be oflf with you !" he said, and the 
man with the boots, scowling still, passed out 
of the gate, and went away across the fields. 

No sooner was he once more out of sight 
than I fled. Running faster than I ever had 
run in my life before, faster even than when 
I had run away that morning, I found my- 
self — ^hardly to my surprise, for I had no 
room in my heart for any feeling but fear — 
at the top of the rising ground amongst the 
golden corn, in the spot where I had met 
with my first adventure resulting in the loss 
of my orange. I saw the chimneys of my 
home, and, sure of the way now, I tore down 
the shpe. Once more in the shelter of the 
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friendly, familiar wood, half running, half 
walking, very tired, I made the best of my 
way home. But as I ran my imagination 
was at work in a new direction. I began to 
paint to myself in vivid colours the anguish 
of my parents at my loss, and how their 
grief would be changed to joy at my re- 
appearance. I fancied how my mother's 
heart must have ached during the long, long 
hours when no tidings reached her ; how my 
sisters must have cried, and my brothers 
thought remorsefully of the way in which 
they bullied me. How Miss Jones herself 
had doubtless bitterly repented of the box on 
the ear that had brought my lessons to a con- 
clusion that very morning, and determined 
to be more indulgent if I ever came back 
again. Seated at the plentiful meals spread 
out upon the school-room table, I fancied 
the others must have been miserable at the 
thought that I, possibly, was starving, and 
that, thinking of it, my mother had most 
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likely wept. At the thought of my mother's 
tears, tired as I was, I tried to run again. 

As I pushed open the white shrubbery 
gate the sound of a bell reached me. Ah ! 
they had rung the great bell in the east 
wing to give the alarm, I thought ! Doubt- 
less messengers were out in search of me all 
over the country. Drawing near the house 
I caught sight of my mother's figure standing 
on the door-step — of course the others were 
looking for me while she stayed at home 
waiting anxiously for news. I hurried on, 
and panting and footsore came towards her. 

She turned to meet me. I was surprised 
to see no tears or traces of agitation on her 
face, as she spoke in her own gentle voice, 

" Almost late, Freddy ! The dinner bell is 
ringing. And what a figure you are, little 
boy ! Have you fallen in the water ? There ! 
run away to nurse and change your clothes 
at once." 

I had been gone just two hours ! 
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A sadder and a wiser boy — sadder, by the 
loss of my orange, my three penny pieces, 
and my beloved kaleidoscope ; wiser, by the 
dawning in my heart of a feeling of gratitude 
for the safe shelter of a happy home — I kept 
my own counsel ; to no one did I mention 
that morning*s adventures ; and I never ran 
away again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

UNCLE JACOB. 

"What's the good of girls?" said Tom; 
"they're no use." 

The young gentleman had some excuse, 
perhaps, for entertaining such ^ sentiment; 
though none for expressing it, considering 
all the fuss made about himself, and of how 
little consequence his six sisters were in the 
house. He lay on his back upon the floor, 
balancing an old drum upon the soles of his 
feet, " like the circus man," May said — faith- 
ful, five-year old May, who was in attendance 
to pick up said drum whenever it fell. Joan,' 
two years his elder, was struggling under the 
big, lumbering sofa, only one foot and a 
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comer of brown hoUand frock visible from 
beneath it, and all in Tom's service. 

"What is the matter now, King Tom?" 
asked the pleasant voice of Mildred, a tall, 
fair girl of seventeen, as she stood in the 
doorway between the large, airy day-nursery 
and the adjoining schoolroom — " what is the 
matter now? You to say that girls are of 
no use, indeed ! I beUeve these poor children 
think they were invented to wait upon you." 

" Well, they can't find my cricket-ball ; 
my best — ^take care, May, it's down again." 
May bowled after the drum, and replaced 
it upon the feet of the performer. " You 
see I've no more tin, and I must have the 
ball found." 

" Find it yourself," began Mildred, but 
Carry pushed her round, good-tempered face 
and red locks under her sister's arm. 

"Have you looked in the rubbish-hole?" 
she said, and forthwith plunged into that 
aptly-named receptacle, the bottom part of 
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the nursery cupboard. Meantime Joan 
emerged from under the sofa, her hair one 
mass of dust, her frock soiled and crumpled, 
and her face and hands none of the cleanest 
" I can't find it,'* she observed, mournfully, 
submitting at the same time to be " put to 
rights " by her elder sister. 

Tom had no mind, however, to submit to 
the lecture which Mildred read him while 
engaged in brushing poor Joan's tangled 
curls ; he raised himself on one elbow and 
called — 

" Fanny ! I say, old Fan 1" 

" Now, Tom, how can you be so selfish 1" 
exclaimed Mildred; "I will not have Fan 
bothered ; she is l)dng down, so tired from 
our walk." 

" How was I to know ?" growled the little 
tyrant ; but a soft clear voice was heard from 
the schoolroom. 

" Silly children I Who has looked on the 
top of the cupboard ?" 
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A general shout and rush towards the cup- 
board took place ; but Mildred, mounting on 
a footstool, looked down from her superior 
height, and reaching up her hand produced 
the ball. 

" Oh, I remember now !" exclaimed Joan ; 
"nutse shied it up there the last time it hit 
baby." 

"Nurse did — what T asked Mildred, se- 
verely; "Joan, I'm ashamed of you." At 
that moment Miss Pinner appeared in the 
doorway. " Lessons, young ladies," she said, 
adding, as the three girls followed her into 
the schoolroom, " I shall be ready for you at 
eleven, Tom." 

Tom rolled over and over on the floor in 
disgust. He knew that his lessons were not 
ready ; but it took time for him to make up 
his mind to do them, and it was perilously 
near eleven o'clock before he ordered May 
to set out his slate and books — spelling-book 
and all, for the truth must be told, at seven 
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and a half, and although he had actually 
begun Latin with papa, Tom was by no 
means a good reader, and was obliged still to 
learn a column of spelling every day ! 

While he is occupied with his lessons, and 
little May is patiently making very long 
stitches in her hemming, and pricking her 
finger with the greatest perseverance and 
courage, we will look back a few years. 

When Mildred was bom. Uncle Jacob 
considerately remarked, " One girl will be use- 
ful ; she can mend the boys* gloves, and sew 
buttons on their shirts." And he sent her, 
besides her silver mug, a knife, fork, and 
spoon in a morocco case. 

Uncle Jacob was a bachelor himself, an 
" old " bachelor, people began to call him. 
He had a fine place down in Hampshire, and 
Mildred's eldest brother would be his heir. 

But where was Mildred's brother? 

After two years, Fanny appeared upon the 
scene. " Humph !" said Uncle Jacob, doubt- 

T 
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fully. " But Milly might be lonely amongst 
the boys ; two girls are not too many : they 
are companions for one another," and he 
sent the child a mug like her sister's. 

Another interval, and Caroline was bom. 

" There must be some mistake I" exclaimed 
Uncle Jacob, when he heard of it This 
time he sent no present at all ; and when 
poor little Joan came into the world he set 
off on an expedition to the interior of Africa. 
" Cut it up ; cut it up !" he wrote angrily — 
he meant the property — " cut it up amongst 
a set of miserable girls ! no boy ? what a 
shocking thing !" Mildred, old enough then 
to understand something of all she heard, 
was present when the letter was read; it 
puzzled her. 

" What is property, nursie ?" she asked at 
bedtime ; " is it as good as twelf-cake ? Will 
Milly get a big bit when papa cuts it up ?" - 

Nurse shook her head; it was a sore 
subject with her; she was very indignant 
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that any one should think her nurselings 
" mistakes ;" yet she did wish heartily " that 
Miss Joan at least had not thrust herself 
before her brother." 

But more than two years passed, and they 
had become so used to girls in that house — 
Uncle Jacob being away, too — that one fine 
day when nurse had promised Joan a new 
little sister, who would not leave her to go to 
lessons, as Carry already did, but would be 
in the nursery all day long — one day they 
were all quite taken by surprise, for, instead 
of the promised new sister, Master Tom him- 
self appeared at last And when King Tom 
came, he ruled the house. 

" Why should he not ?" asked nurse, 
proudly, as she watched the fine fellow kick- 
ing about in his cot, or held him enthroned 
in state upon her knee. The elder girls did 
lessons in the schoolroom, when Tom did not 
happen to want them to sing to him or play 
Bo Peep ; little Joan was his willing slave all 
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day; mamma lay on the drawing-room sofa, 
and gave orders to the whole household ; 
papa came home from his office in the 
evening, and every one minded his least 
word j but for all that Tom ruled the house. 
Every one came to pay homage to him in his 
cradle, and later, when his fat little legs 
began to carry him into all parts of his 
dominions in pursuit of his subjects, he was 
a complete tyrant As a rule, the children 
were only admitted to the drawing-room at 
certain stated hours ; but if it was Tom who 
presented himself with his cheerful " Here's 
me, mamma !" he was never turned out ; his 
mother, lying on her sofa, would watch him 
as he played about the room, not dreaming 
of sending him away, and only trusting that 
he would do nothing very damaging to him- 
self or to the furniture. Tom's voice — he 
was blessed with good lungs — filled all the 
house as he stood at the top of the stairs, 
with his legs far apart, and his head well 
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thrown back, shouting for papa when the — so- 
called — master of the house came home ; and 
however tired poor papa was, he seldom 
failed to obey the summons, and give the 
boy a ride on his shoulder ; whereupon his 
little majesty's shouts of triumph would col- 
lect his whole court around him to share his 
enjoyment. His sisters were far from jealous 
of his privileges; they fully shared nurse's 
conviction that their only use in life was to 
wait upon him, and later still it was no un- 
common sight to see them all four, in the 
square gardens, harnessed together with red 
worsted reins, Tom driving the team. But 
as the boy grew but of his white frocks, grew 
out of his babyhood altogether, his best 
friends began to think that it was time for 
him to grow out of his tyrannical ways too : 
but, behold ! the habit was fixed — not so 
much of Tom's ruling the whole house as of 
the whole house being ready and willing to 
he ruled by him. May was bom, and mamma 
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fondly hoped that, in nursery parlance, her 
son's " nose would be put out of joint ;" but 
no, little May learned to yield in eveiything 
to her brother, and as she grew older only 
furnished him with one devoted slave more, 
perhaps the most devoted of all. There 
mist have been something very lovable 
about this small tyrant, for they all doted on 
him; his subjects never rebelled, and even 
Mildred, the only one who said he was 
spoilt, spoiled him herself as much as the 
others. Uncle Jacob had been travelling so 
long and so far that no one knew where to 
find him, and Tom was four years old before 
the congratulatory letter on his birth reached 
his parents. And when he did write this was 
what Uncle Jacob said : " So you have got a 
boy : I hope you whip him well : he must be 
a big fellow by now. How he will be ruined 
amongst you all 1 Mind what I say now, and 
whip him well" Strange to say, Tom was 
whipped for some audacious piece of mis- 
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chief, and, moreover, told that it was by his 
uncle's desire, whence the habit arose of 
holding up poor Uncle Jacob as the bogey 
of nursery and schoolroom— hardly fair on 
him 1 Whenever punishment was called for, 
papa would' say, " You know what your 
Uncle Jacob desired me to do." Tom 
had no very agreeable associations with his 
uncle's name, and of course the younger girls. 
May especially, followed suit, and said that 
they *^ hated him." By the time that Master 
Tom was nearly eight years old he had natu- 
rally learnt that he must give up sometimes 
to his sisters; but unfortunately « the habit of 
being all his life so much considered had 
made him very apt to fancy that nothing 
ought to stand in the way of his wishes ; and 
although by that time a brave, truthful little 
fellow, and generally very obedient to a 
direct command, he was constantly in 'scrapes 
from thoughtlessness. It was enough if he 
wished a thing : provided no one was there 
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to forbid it, the thing was done without a 
thought of whether it were right or wrong. 
And it was so often wrong. 

It was very hot in London. The white 
glare on the pavement made people*s heads 
ache, and what a relief it was when a water- 
cart came splashing past ! The children had 
been for some time taking their walks in the 
early morning, starting as early as seven 
o'clock, and coming home about the time 
that papa and mamma came down to break- 
fast. The trees and bushes in the square 
gardens were covered with dust — ^not the 
white dust that lay thick on roadside hedges 
in the country, but dirty London dust — ^and 
the grass was burnt up and brown. Nurse 
used to take a thick shawl and spread it in 
the shade for baby Flo to roll upon while 
May sat still making daisy chains ; and not 
even Tom could tempt the girls away from the 
favourite bench in the long walk where the 
trees met overhead, and they could see the cool 
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shadows in Regent's Park instead of the glaring 
streets. In the schoolroom they were dull 
and languid : Miss Pinner herself had head- 
aches. The outside shutters were closed, 
but the plants in the windows were almost 
baked in their red pots, and the flowers 
drooped. Mary, the schoolroom maid, 
declared that she was quite tired of answer- 
ing the bell, which was ringing, she averred, 
from morning to night, and always for " more 
iced water." In the nursery nurse com- 
plained that it was " one person's work to 
keep Miss May cool, let alone amusing the 
baby, who was that fretful there was no 
bearing it, poor little lamb !" In short, every 
one felt the heat, and all were longing for the 
word of command to begin packing up for 
the summer trip — ^put oflf later than usual 
this year, that papa might be able to be of 
the party himself. Every day the impatient 
young ones saw more houses shut up, more 
cabs loaded with luggage driving off, and 
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knew that more happy children had started 
for the country. Their own turn came at 
last ; papa was ready, and they were told, to 
their infinite delight, that he had hired a 
house for six weeks in the beautiful New 
Forest. Mamma was so far from strong, 
that it was decided Miss Pinner should go 
too and take all trouble off her hands ; but 
Tom need not have troubled himself to hide 
his Latin grammar. No lesson books were 
to be taken with them, every one was to have 
a holiday, and when papa asked for the book 
it was only to insure its being forthcoming 
on their return — ^Tom's lesson books had 
such a trick of losing themselves. 

He brought it, and had to listen to a long 
lecture upon diligence by-and-by when he 
came back, winding up very pleasantly to 
him with the words — 

" Work you must, my boy, for after Christ- 
mas you are going to school." 

" Hurrah !'* cried Tom ; " school at last ; 
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and not to learn of Miss Pinner any 



more." 



" What an ungrateful boy !" said his 
mother's soft voice from the sofa, for Miss 
Pinner was very kind to Tom. 

" Oh, I know she's nice ; I do like her : 
she's nice enough, but then — she's a woman, 
you see." 

" She can't help that." 

" No, poor thing, no more she can," said 
Tom, seriously, and very much as if he pitied 
her. 

On the platform at the railway station next 
morning, Tom was quite in his element ; not 
so poor Miss Pinner ; she and nurse, with all 
the children excepting the two elder girls, 
who went with papa and mamma, filled a 
carriage by themselves, and her one desire 
was to get the whole party seated in it, 
although it still wanted nearly a quarter of 
an hour to the time of starting. This dis- 
gusted Master Tom excessively ; he pre- 
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ferred loitering on the platform, watching aD 
that was going on, and did hesitate as long 
as possible before obeying the call to come 
and take his place. He had only just made 
up his mind to do as he was bid when papa 
saw him, and took pity on the boy, keeping 
him with him till the very last moment — quite 
to the last, so that Tom had to give a great 
jump into the carriage, helped by a porter, 
and then tumbled in upon nurse and baby 
head foremost. Once started, what a fidget 
he was ! Up and down every moment, his 
head incessantly thrust out of window, 
changing places a dozen times over with one 
or other of his sisters, sitting astride on the 
arm of his seat, imitating the whistle of the 
engine, singing, dancing even, and going 
through a thousand antics, very amusing to 
himself, putting the silly little girls into fits of 
laughter, and to which nurse was philosophi- 
cally indifferent, but which kept poor Miss 
Pinner in a terrible state of nervousness. 
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Worse was to come, however. 

At Basingstoke there was a delay of ten 
minutes, and out got Tom with the rest of 
the passengers. He went to invest in buns 
for himself and his sisters ; but getting in 
again was another matter. Papa returned to 
his carriage, nearly every one else had taken 
their seats, and still Tom lingered. 

"Come this moment," said the governess, 
decidedly. 

"Yes," answered Tom, moving slowly a 
hair's breadth nearer. 

" Youll be left behind, my dear ! indeed 
you will," exclaimed nurse. 

" Oh, don't bother ; I'm coming ;" but as 
Tom spoke, down went a bun : he stooped 
to pick it up, and out popped papa's head 
from a carriage lower down. One sharp 
" In with you, Tom ! leave the bun and get 
in," and the boy was seated beside his sisters 
— " in less than no time," as Joan remarked. 
The eating of the buns promoted peace and 
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quietness for some time, but, alas 1- the buns 
were dry, the day was hot, and there was 
nothing to drink. 

" Never mind, girls," said Tom ; " at the 
next station I'll get you all some water." 

Miss Pinner privately determined that he 
should do no such thing. She did not con- 
sider that, iiaving hitherto only attended the 
children for a few hours each day as daily 
governess, her authority was not yet fully 
established; it was something new to have 
to mind her out of lesson hours, and though 
the girls were obedient enough, Tom was a 
little inclined to defy her. One or two 
stations they rushed through without stopping 
at all, but at last they slackened speed, and 
gradually came to a standstill. In a moment 
out sprang the boy j Miss Pinner called to 
him to come back. 

" Tm only going to ask papa if I may,** he 
shouted, and ran down the platform, passed 
the right carriage in his hurry, found himself 
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at the engine — ^fascinating sight ! how he 
wished he was a fireman ! — could not resist 
pausing for a moment, then turned and 
dashed back again. This time his father 
was looking out and caught sight of him. 

" No time allowed here," he called ; " back 
to your place I no, stay, jump in here, we are 

ofrr 

Tom did not obey on the instant^ as a 
child should ; he glanced along the train ; 
Joan held open the door, and called to 
him — 

" Oh ! run, run I" 

He hesitated, lost his presence of mind, 
and ran towards her. A whistle sounded 
the train began to move, Joan still held the 
door ; Miss Pinner in an agony of fright held 
Joan; Tom made a frantic rush, and felt 
himself caught round the waist and held fast 

** Too late, sir," said the porter. 

" How dare you !" cried Tom, passion- 
ately. 
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The man let go of him, took off his hat, 
scratched his head, and stared after the 
rapidly disappearing train. Not only papa's 
head and Joan's, but the heads of half the 
passengers were thrust out of window, to 
look at Tom — Tom left there all alone at a 
little roadside station. After a minute or 
two he sat down, disconsolately enough, 
upon an empty hamper that stood near, 
kicking his heels and choking down a very 
uncomfortable feeling in his throat He was 
not going to cry, not he ! with the porter 
looking at him. But the man went away 
into the ticket office muttering something or 
other, which Tom did not catch, and then he 
began to feel more uncomfortable still. 
** Why didn't the stupid fellow tell him what 
he was to do? Perhaps he was gone to 
order the special train for him, or would they 
send him on by telegraph ?" Tom was not 
quite sure what a telegraph was. Then he 
remembered that his mother would be 
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anxious, and perhaps have one of those bad 
headaches that always came whenever there 
was what the children called " a fuss." How 
he wished he had minded Miss Pinner ! As 
for papa, he knew that he would be dis- 
pleased with him. " But all this time why 
didn't that stupid porter come and attend to 
him ?" No one was in sight There lay the 
long, black rails upon the glaring white road 
going so far and so straight, seeming to 
touch the sky. Some men were busy in the 
sheds behind the station, loading or unloading 
hops. The fragrant scent of the hops 
perfumed the air : two or three fowls came 
clucking on to the platform, and began to 
peck amongst the gravel, but these were all 
the signs of life Tom saw. The station- 
master's little daughter was peeping at him 
over the blind, but he did not see her. 
Presently a cart came along the pretty 
country road — the road all flecked with the 
shadows of trees, and the driver pulled up 
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when he reached the level crossing over the 
rails, for the gates had not been opened yet 
since the express had passed through. The 
man shouted for the gatekeeper; when he 
came, as he slowly pushed back the heavy 
gates, he looked towards Tom sitting on the 
platform, perched on a hamper, and said 
something, at which both men laughed* 
Tom felt hot all over. He thought he would 
go and look at the time-table and find out 
when the next train passed, but something 
kept him chained to his basket He would 
have liked to show himself so manly and 
independent, instead of which he was shy 
and uncomfortable, very like what he really 
was — z. silly, helpless little child. 

Of course he had not been forgotten 
all this time, and as soon as he was able 
the station-master came to see into the 
matter. 

" Left behind, sir, eh !" he said pleasantly ; 
" why, what is to be done now, I wonder ?** 
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Tom wished to be dignified, but he only 
succeeded in being cross. 

" Send me on by the next train, of course," 
he grunted. 

" And where was you going, sir ?** 

Tom — did not know / 

He had never heard the name of the 
station, or even of the place to which they 
were going ; he only knew that it was in the 
New Forest. That did not help matters 
much, for the station-master said that the 
New Forest was a large place. Tom thought 
that things looked very serious indeed now, 
and wondered that the man did not seem at 
all disturbed ; the little boy*s ill-temper was 
vanishing fast, all lost in anxiety. 

" Don't you worry, sir," said his new 
friend ; " your papa is sure to telegraph the 
first time she stops." 

"The first time who stops?" asked be- 
wildered Tom. 

"Why the train, to be sure. You just 
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come along in out of the sun, and play with 
my little girl, and you'll get a message for 
certain before long." 

The little girl, with smooth, closely-cropped 
hair, and face as shiny as fresh water and 
yellow soap could make it, welcomed Tom 
with a broad smile, and the boy was delighted 
at the sight of a companion. They were 
told not to leave the ticket office just yet in 
case of a telegram arriving; but Ruth said 
by-and-by they would go to the shed, and climb 
about on the big hop pockets. " They do 
just smell good," said she. Tom was puzzled 
about the " pockets," till he heard that the 
sacks were so called. Ruth had been at 
Famham too, and could tell about the pick- 
ing ; she showed how her hands were stained 
with the fresh hops. Tom was too polite to 
say so, but he could not see much difference 
between their colour and that of the brown 
little face. Ruth told, too, how " mother " 
was dead, and she, Ruth, took care of father, 
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cooked his dinner, and kept house for him. 
Tlie chickens had to be fed by this time, and 
while the children were throwing down the 
grain to them, Tom heard a sound hke a little 
bell, clear and sharp, which made him look 
round. 

"All right, sir," said the station-master; 
" that will be your papa talking to you." 

Tom drew near, awestruck and puzzled, 
and when the words were laid before him he 
really did feel that there were many wonder- 
ful things which even he — King Tom — could 
not understand. The message was simply, 
" Send the little boy on by next train to 
L station." 

It wanted more than two hours to the time 
when the next train would pass, but with his 
mind relieved, Tom began to recover his 
spirits and to enjoy his adventure. His happi- 
ness was complete when a goods train came 
up, was loaded with hops, and went on again. 
Now it takes a long time to start a goods 
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train. Perhaps you have sometimes been 
kept at a level crossing while one was crawl- 
ing backwards and forwards, the engine 
snorting and puffing, giving out clouds of 
steam, the heavy-laden trucks all fastened to 
it— then a shrill whistle and oflf they set Oh, 
dear no ! nothing of the kind ; they go snort- 
ing up the line only to come crawling back 
again, and this time, perhaps, the engine stops 
just opposite the gate, and the horses prick 
their ears and look at it as if they did not 
like it, not at all as if they were grateful to 
the wonderful steam power which has saved 
so much hard work for so many weary 
horses. And so the monster crawls back* 
wards and forwards for ever so long, until 
suddenly it seems to take it into its head 
to go straight on, and they are really off 
at last. 

This was just what Tom's goods train did ; 
and during all the going up and down where do 
you suppose the happy boy was ? Why actually 
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on the engine. With his usual sociability he 
had made friends not only with Ruth and her 
father and the men with the hops, but even 
with his old enemy the porter and with the 
fireman : it was a very grimy, but also a very 
satisfied, delighted little boy who stood upon 
the platform when the goods train had really 
crawled quite away. After that Ruth 
suggested that he should wash his face and 
hands, and get the dust and ashes brushed 
off him, and also share her tea before his 
own train was due. He was nothing loth, 
and though she had only a very stale loaf to 
offer him, because the baker had forgotten to 
call, and there was no milk in the tea because 
it was not yet milking time, he enjoyed the 
meal very much. By this time one or two 
people began to collect — ^people who were 
going by the train. There were not many 
passengers; only two or three farmers, a 
servant girl, and a boy a year or two older 
than Tom, who came on foot to the station. 
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and asked for a first-class ticket to L . 

Tom, quite himself now, in tiptop spirits, was 
loitering up and down the platform, his hands 
in his pockets, his straw hat very much on 
one side of his curly head, where it always 
did contrive to get, however nicely it was put 
on at first, whistling, and nodding to Ruth, 
who was busy in the house, but came to the 
window every two minutes to look at him. 
At sight of the new comer Tom ceased 
whistling to stare at him. The boy was a tall 
boy j his jacket was too short in the sleeves, 
and his trousers not quite long enough in the 
legs ; he had white hair and eyebrows, and 
looked delicate, but Tom was chiefly struck 
by his height, for he did not look very much 
older than himself. 

" Halloa !" says Tom, " you're going to 

L — r 

" Well, I know that." 

" Let's go together." 

" All right" So that matter was settled. 
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"What's your name?" was Tom's next 
question. 

** Abel Short," answered the tall boy. 

Tom laughed. 

"What are you grinning for?" said the 
stranger, rather fiercely. "Let's hear the 
joke if there is one." 

" I thought you were chaffing, calling your- 
self Abel Short," said poor Tom, humbly 
enough ; " you're such a long fellow, you 
know." 

They got on together pretty well after that : 
Tom told all his adventures of that day, and 
heard, in return, that Abel was on his way to 
spend his holidays at his uncle's, who lived in 
the same neighbourhood as that in which 
Tom's father had hired a house. 

The train came up in due time, and the 
boys bolted in hot haste into the first carriage 
they saw, Tom immediately bolting out again 
to say good-bye to Ruth, to the station- 
master, who was too busy to attend to him, 
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to the porter, who was explaining all about 
him to the guard, and then once more to 
Ruth, thereby all but losing his place, and 
being left behind again. 

The carriage was occupied by two old 
ladies and a young man, and during the 
journey Tom made himself very agreeable to 
the whole party. Perhaps he was showing 
off before Abel Short, perhaps the young man 
amused himself by leading the boy on, 
perhaps the old ladies* praises — flattery would 
be a better word — encouraged him ; certain 
it is that he was good enough to sing his best 
comic songs, to go through all his tricks of 
mimicking his acquaintance, and to give a 
very detailed and animated account of his 
whole adventure. He made himself out a 
very fine fellow, quite able to take care of 
himself; truthful as he had ever been, he was 
carried away by the spirit of boasting, and 
made every one believe that he had never 
felt afraid at all. Did he forget how he had 
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sat there in the hot siiii on an old basket 
feeling ready to cry? However, every one 
was very much pleased with him ; Abel looked 
upon him as a hero; the old ladies were 
delighted ; and in spite of fun he contrived 
to be courteous and polite all the journey. 

The sun was setting when they reached 

L . Tom saw his father watching for 

him. When the door was opened, and he 
pushed his way across the carriage towards 
it, one of the ladies called out cheerfully to 
the grave, silent gentleman who stood there 
waiting — 

" Here he is, sir ; here is your charming 
little boy, and we are quite sorry to lose 
him." 

Out jumped Tom; but what a fall his 
pride had 1 Then and there on the platform, 
before all eyes, papa boxed the ears of his 
" charming little boy." Before the old ladies, 
before the young man who looked laughing 
from the carriage window, and, worse than all, 
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before Abel Short, who had also left the tram, 
and was staring at Tom and his papa. Poor 
King Tom ! he followed his father silently, 
choking down his tears, and without the 
comfort of seeing that his father had almost 
as much trouble to suppress his smiles. He 
knew so exactly how conceited his little son 
had been, what a fine fellow he thought him- 
self, and could not help being amused at his 
sudden downfall. It was not till they had 
passed over an open tract of forest, gone 
across a little bridge over a running stream, 
and were walking along by a hedgerow in 
sight of a pretty house with green balcony 
and gay garden, that papa held out his hand. 

"Well," he said, "what did I box your 
ears for ?" 

" Because I disobeyed Miss Pinner," said 
Tom, humbly, glancing up to see if he were 
forgiven. 

" Of course," said papa, squeezing the hot 
little hand tight in his own. " You are to 
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mind every one set over you exactly as you 
mind me, and you know it" 

Tom trudged along by his side, feeling 
tired and subdued, but not unhappy, for papa 
had forgiven him ; but as they stopped at the 
garden gate he asked in a very low voice : 

" Has mamma a headache ?" 

" Ah, my boy !" said papa, kindly, ** I am 
glad you can think of your mother. She is 
better now, and will be quite well when she 
sees you. Only next time try and remember 
her before you get into mischief." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
UNCLE JACOB — Continued, 

What happy holidays those were ! The 
children thought that they had never enjoyed 
any others so much. Papa was with them, 
to begin with ; he took them long rambles in 
the forest, where one day they had a picnic 
and boiled the kettle for tea under the trees. 
Even Fanny went — Fan, who was always tired 
in London, and up to very Httle besides 
telling stories to the little ones. A great tall 
girl she was, who had outgrown all her 
strength; but her gentle ways and loving 
words kept Tom out of more mischief than 
any thing else did, and indeed mamma was 
often comforted by seeing ho^ much influence 
for good Fanny had over all the younger 
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ones. Here, in the fresh country air, she 
began to get a little colour in her cheeks, and 
to feel able to join in her sisters' out-of-door 
amusements. They had not far to go to the 
real forest, for if they crossed their own tiny 
lawn and one field that lay beyond it, they 
found themselves at once under the beautiful 
trees; it could not tire mamma herself to 
walk that little distance. Abel Short came 
now and then to see Tom, but the boys were 
not very good friends ; Abel was unkind and 
ungenerous enough to laugh at poor King 
Tom for that unlucky box on the ear, and the 
boy could not stand it ; but then Abel knew 
the forest well, or he said that he did so, and 
it was very convenient to have a guide, for it 
is the easiest place in the world in which to 
lose oneself. Tom's father gave him a little 
compass one morning, and promised to show 
him, some time or other, how to find his way 
by that; the little that he did say on the 
subject the impatient boy thought quite 
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enough to make him understand the matter 
thoroughly, and he only hoped that they 
might soon get lost so as to test it at once. 
Miss Pinner and the girls, however, did not 
share his love for adventure, and only went 
so far as to be quite sure of the road home, 
so that Tom was really glad one afternoon 
when he saw Abel looking over the garden 
rail, which was his way of offering a visit 
instead of coming up like a gentleman to the 
front door. 

" Come a walk ?" sang out Tom. 

Abel nodded, and leave obtained, the boys 
set off, but were only half-way across the 
meadow, when May ran after them. " Take 
me, do !" she begged. 

" Nonsense ! don't let*s be bothered with 
a baby," said Abel, crossly. And for the 
sake of contradicting him, and also because 
he was always angry when any one but him- 
self snubbed his sisters, Tom took hold of 
her hand and said, " Yes." He did hesitate 
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half a moment, for he knew May also ought 
to ask leave before going out of sight of the 
house, but only half a moment, and then 
— ^without remembering mamma ! — Tom 
plunged into his second piece of mischief 
those holidays. 

For some time all went well; the boys 
did not quarrel themselves, or hurry May 
when she saw treasures of acorns and moss, 
with which she thought it necessary to fill 
her pockets, 01 lovely heath-bells which it 
was impossible to pass, or even tempting 
banks, on which she should so like to rest. 
By-and-by, too, Abel began to tell the most 
interesting stories of "last half" at school, 
without thinking it at all necessary to say 
that his last half had been also his firsts and 
though May did not understand much of 
these Tom was charmed. So they roamed 
on through the forest under the glorious old 
trees, now and then coming out into an open 
glade where the sun was too hot to be 
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pleasant, making, however, the plunge into 
the cool shade on the other side even more 
enjoyable. They had long rests, too, and 
even refreshment, in the shape of two pieces 
of gingerbread which May produced, a whole 
handful of nuts, found in Tom*s pocket, and 
a very warm apple which emerged from 
Abel's. But at last May's perfect happiness 
was rudely interrupted j as they sat them- 
selves down at the foot of a tree, a slight 
rustle was heard in the grass, and a snake 
glided away. ^ 

" Oh, lef s go home !" cried the little girl 
in sudden terror : the whole forest changed 
at once for her, from the beautiful play- 
ground it had been an instant before into a 
terrible wilderness, full of unknown horrors. 
But the boys were already in hot pursuit ; of 
course they did not kill the snake, and of 
course poor May was doubly terrified at 
having been left a few moments alone. 
When they rejoined her she was crying. 
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" Cry-babby !" said Abel, rudely. " I told 
you how it would be." 

Tom took his sister's part ; it must be time 
to go home, he said ; which was the way ? 
Abel pointed confidently to the right, and 
they set off. 

" Is there any sorts more of live beasts in 
the wood ?" asked May. 

" Plenty of cattle," Abel answered ; " I 
wonder we haven't come across any bulls." 

" Oh !" said May, coming very close to 
Tom, " I don't like bulls." 

" Well, pigs, then; there's lots of them too ; 
they turn them loose here to eat the acorns." 

"I don't think I like pigs either," said 
May ; " but they're not so bad as bulls." 

" There were deer once," remarked Tom ; 
" papa said so ; they used to come quite up 
to the palings by our house." 

At that moment Abel stopped and held up 
his finger ; " Ponies !" he whispered ; " see, 
here they come ; how do you like these ?" 
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A trampling of feet was heard, a troop of 
forest ponies passed across one of the open 
glades, on the edge of which the children 
were standing; rough, ugly little horses 
enough, but the boys were charmed with 
them. May, however, did not stay quiet 
long ; the child's fears having been once 
excited could not easily be lulled again ; she 
felt half afraid, even of the ponies. She 
begged her brother to go on home ; " Is it a 
long way now ?" she asked. Tom appealed 
to Abel. 

" I don't know ; I think we must have 
missed the way ; do you remember this open 
place ?" 

" Oh, yes !" answered unobservant Tom, 
" we passed lots of them." 

" Yes, but not this one ; we never passed 
that big tree with bare arms, nor all that 
fern either." 

Tom got cross. " You said you knew the 
way," he grumbled, "and now you don't." 
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" Well, and you said you could find your 
way anywhere, whether I knew it or not. 
wdth your fine compass. Come, now, you 
lead on." 

Tom took out his compass. 

" That's north,*' he said ; " now if we go on 
we shall get there." 

" Get where ?" 

"Why to the north; the thing always 
points straight." 

" I dare say ; but do you know if your 
liouse lies north ?" 

" How should I ?" says Tom, fiercely. 

The other laughed. "Well done, Mr. 
Wiseacre ! much good a compass is to 
you !" 

Poor little May, not understanding all this, 
only understood that the way was doubtful ; 
she sat down on the grass crying. 

" We ir> all loosed," she said, pitifully, " and 
I'm tired. I want to go home to tea, and 
there's to be jam for tea." 
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" Oh, you baby !** cried Abel, not only 
laughing at her, but seizing hold of her hand 
roughly to pull her up. 

"You let her alone T exclaimed Tom, 
flying at him ; and then kneeling down by i 
his little sister he put one arm round her, | 
and even kissed her, and Tom was chary of | 
his kisses. ! 

Abel said that they must come on unless \ 
they wanted to stop out all night, and as the j 
compass was no good they must trust to j 
their wits; but May was really tired, and , 
could not be persuaded to stop crying or to | 
get up off the ground ; whereupon Master 
Short, the eldest of the party, and the most 
bound to think of the others before himself, 
left them, and set off alone, not before he | 
had wickedly tried to frighten the children 
by talking again of the bulls, with which he 
declared the forest abounded. Now it so 
happens that there are cattle in the forest, 
but it also so happens that you may wander 
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there for hours, and never meet with any- 
thing of the kind. 

Tom watched Abel disappear among the 
trees; then he looked at poor tired little 
May, still sobbing ; then at the long shadows 
on the ground, which papa had taught him 
showed that evening was coming near, and 
he felt very much inclined to cry too. That 
would do no good, however; so after some 
time, when May was rested, he coaxed her 
on again, and wearily side by side they 
trudged through the forest Trees upon 
trees, nothing but trees, never a house or a 
cottage, never a man or a boy, nothing 
stirring but now and then a herd of pigs, 
grunting and routing in the ground under 
the leafy branches, or those dreadful snakes 
gliding away through the grass. Out in the 
open spaces where the purple heather grew, 
and where, now that the heat of the day was 
over, a fresher air blew than in the wood, the 
little figures plodded on with weary feet the 
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brave boy doing his best to encourage his 
sister, all the time that his own little heart 
was swelling at the thought of his mother's 
anxiety, his father's displeasure, and the dark 
night which was so surely coming upon them 
very soon. If only he had not brought May ! 
He himself had had leave to go as far as he 
liked with Abel, and after all it was only a 
misfortune, not a fault, having lost the way, 
but he knew that May would not have been 
allowed to come. By-and-by she really 
could walk no longer, and lay herself quite 
down, refusing to stir, or to do anything but 
cry ; indeed she began to be very cross, poor 
child ! which was, not to be wondered at. 
Tom was at his wits' end. 

" Oh, May ! get up," he begged ; " only 
a little way now, and we'll find a nice 
house perhaps, and the man will take us 
home." 

He had been promising that this " man " 
would make his appearance for the last two 
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hours, and the child was not to be coaxed 
into believing in him any longer. 

" It*s a naughty story. You're a bad boy, 
and there's no man. Don't touch me. I 
won't gel up. I will lie here ; and I will go 
home to tea." She lifted up her little hand 
and gave poor Tom two or three hearty 
thumps, then burst into louder crying than 
before. 

" Hush ! what's all this ?" said a voice, 
which seemed to come from overhead; 
"quarrelling? Why, don't you know how 
you frighten away the fairies? They can't 
bear quarrelling ; it's like a thunder-storm to 
them. There they go flying away as fast as 
they can." 

The children stared at each other; then 
stared up into the sky, and seeing nothing 
there looked a little lower. A few paces 
distant, on the top of a high bank, there 
stood a stout gentleman in brown gaiters, 
shooting-coat, and wideawake. May clapped 
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her hands, and no one could say how glad 
Tom felt. 

" It is the man !" cried May, joyfully ; 
"he*s come!" and scrambling to her feet 
she ran up to him. " Man, please take 
care of us 'cause we're loosed," she said. 

Matters were soon explained, and the stout 
gentleman readily undertook the care of them. 
" We must walk on still half an hour or so," 
he said, " and then we shall be all right." 

" Then you must carry May," remarked 
Tom, very decidedly. 

" Must I ? well, so be it," and he picked 
up the tired little woman and set oflf at a 
good pace, Tom trotting by his side. It was 
wonderful how much faster they got on now 
they were no longer alone; May put her 
arm round the stout gentleman's neck, and 
leaned her head on his shoulder, and was 
almost asleep when he broke the silence by 
asking Tom his name. At the answer he 
suddenly stopped short. 
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" Halloa !" he exclaimed, looking at Tom 
very queerly, the boy thought. " You don't 

mean to say ;" but there he broke off 

again and strode on faster than ever ; too 
fast for poor Tom ; he could hardly keep his 
feet The little fellow was quite done, and 
at last further progress was put a stop to by 
his throwing himself on the ground. ** I can't 
go on," he said. 

** Too fast, eh, my boy ? well, we must rest 
a bit, or, no ; you must choose whether you 
. will go on slowly or stay here alone till I 
send for you ; there is no time to lose.** 

"How far?" asked the poor tired boy. 
The stout gentleman said that they would 
not be more than ten minutes walking the 
rest of the distance, so Tom picked himself up 
and stumbled on again as best he could. He 
had been on his feet, more or less, since two 
o'clock, and after all his feet were not quite 
eight years old — it was too much to expect 
of them. 
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At last they came in sight of a pretty little 
house, a cottage it seemed to be, though it 
was in reality the lodge to a very fine place ; 
but the gentleman, glancing first at the little 
boy and then at the long avenue which led 
towards the house, shook his head and went 
up, still carrying May, to the lodge door. A 
clean, tidy woman came at his call ; to her 
he confided the weary children, with orders 
to give them something to eat and then put 
them to bed. They were almost too tired to 
do more than taste the food set before them, 
and May could hardly keep awake to be 
undressed ; in half an hour after they were 
both sound asleep. 

As for the stout gentleman, he had set off at 
a rapid pace up the avenue without an instant's 
delay as soon as he had seen the little ones 
in safety. If Tom had been awake he would 
have heard, soon after, the sound of horses* 
hoofs clattering along, and the voice of a 
man, apparently in great haste, shouting to 
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the lodge-keeper to open the gate. But 
Tom was fast asleep. 

AVlien May awoke the next morning she 
was quite puzzled to find herself in a strange 
bed in a strange room, and her little tongue 
went very fast indeed, asking a hundred 
questions in a minute. When she came 
downstairs Tom was already dressed and 
waiting for her before the door, fresh and 
strong again after his good night's rest 
They were told to walk ' steadily up the 
avenue to the big house, the chimney of 
which they could see above the trees, and 
charged not to leave the path. The dew 
was still glittering on every blade of grass ; 
the air was fresh and cool; the great 
branches of grand old trees, with trunks 
nestled in fern, gave a pleasant shade, and 
from out the fern stately stags bounded away 
or stood knee-deep in the green leaves gazing 
with large eyes at the two children. Half 
way up the avenue the stout gentleman met 
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them with the welcome news that breakfast 
was ready, and that after eatmg it he would 
himself drive them home. The house, and 
above all, the garden, delighted the little 
ones. Such gay borders; such a fountain 
with a great marble basin, where gold and 
silver fish swam about; such a broad terrace, 
where lovely peacocks strutted up and down 
in the morning sun, and, in-doors, such a 
breakfast! Eggs, toast, marmalade — all 
sorts of good things ; and May poured out 
the tea, with the " big man," as she called 
him, holding his big hand over her tiny one 
because the teapot was so heavy. When the 
meal was over they all went on to the 
terrace to wait for the pony carriage. 

"Is this your home, this pretty house?" 
asked May of her friend; "did you have 
a mamma here when you was a httle 
boy?" 

'* Yes ; but that is a long time ago. My 
dear mother is dead. When she was alive, I 
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wonder if I ever gave her such a fright as 
your poor mamma had yesterday." 

"But we are going home," said May. 
"Was mamma frightened in the night? 
Did she think the bulls would get us ?" 

Now Tom had been thinking of his 
mother several times that morning, and 
these few words quite upset him ; rolling on 
the grass as he was he could not restrain 
his tears. 

"When a//// the carriage come?*' he asked, 
impatiently ; then with a great sob, " Mamma ! 
mamma !" and turning over to hide his eyes 
poor King Tom fairly cried. 

The stout gentleman stood pulling his 
moustache and thoughtfully looking down at 
the boy. Presently he touched him gently 
with his foot ; " Come, my little fellow," he 
said, " get up and listen to me." 

Tom did not get up, but he rolled over 
again and listened. 

"So you do love your mother. Wha^ a 

Y 
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jMty you didn't think of her before you got 
into this scrape !" 

" Oh ! oh 1" groaned Tom ; " Papa said 
that !" 

" I am afraid she has been very miserable 
about your sister ; you see you had leave to 
go, and boys seldom come to much harm ; 
you might have found your way together, 
you and that nice young gentleman, Mr. 
Abel Short, but a little girl " 

" That's just it !" cried Tom ; " girls are no 
good !" 

" I fear your poor mother must have 
suffered, and you say she is not strong." 

" Oh, don't !" cried penitent Tom, twisting 
himself about on the grass. 

"As I said," went on the gentleman, 
gravely, " she must have suffered anxiety, but 
not all night : I sent off a messenger as soon 
as we got here ; she knew by eight o'clock 
that you were safe." 

Her little son felt that that was some 
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comfort at least, and he dried his eyes, but 
remained in a very subdued frame of mind. 
May chatted on : " Have you got an uncle ?' 
she asked at last, and asked very seriously. 

" An uncle ?" said her friend ; " why, let 
me see ; yes, I do believe I have an uncle 
somewhere or other." 

"Oh !" said May gravely, "isn't it horrid?" 

" Halloa !" said the stout gentleman ; 
" horrid ! And why should it be * horrid ' to 
have an uncle, pray ?" 

" Ours is horrid," answered May ; " ours is 
Uncle Jacob, and he's very horrid." 

" He got me a thrashing !" said Tom. 

" He said we would all ruin a boy," added 
May. 

" He wouldn't let me go to school till I 
could read and write ; but I am going after 
Christmas," exclaimed Tom. 

" He said us girls was a mistake !" May 
wound up with, in a climax of ungrammatical 
indignation. 
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The stout gentleman laughed heartily, 
" A terrible fellow this Uncle Jacob ! a very 
terrible fellow : and what is he like to look 
at ?" 

" Never seen him/* said Tom, " and don't 
want to." 

" He doesn't come," May remarked ; " he 
only writes." 

At that moment the prettiest basket pony 
carriage that the children had ever seen came 
to the door. Happy Tom was allowed to 
drive great part of the way home, which way 
was much shorter than he had any idea of. 
They must have gone round and round in a 
circle in their wandering of the day before ; 
for hardly two hours after they had started 
they came in sight of their own house. Papa 
was at the gate, which he threw open when 
he saw them coming, returning to the house 
himself, where he met them under the ivy- 
covered porch. 

Tom thought that it must be by mistake that 
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his father threw an arm round both children, 
pressing them closely to him ; he fancied 
papa was in such a hurry to embrace May 
that he accidentally included Tom, who had 
led her into such a scrape. 

He did not think that it was by mistake 
his mother kissed him, and, the boy's eyes 
were wet again when he at last lifted his 
curly head from her shoulder. 

May was wild to show mamma " the big 
man who let me make tea ;" and presently 
he came into the drawing-room followed by 
papa ; but what was the children's boundless 
astonishment when mamma went straight up 
to the stout gentleman, arid stretching out 
both hands to greet him, exclaimed, "Oh 
Jacob, Jacob ! if you had not sent that 
message I think I should have died before 
morning !" 

^'^ Jacob r Uncle Jacob! Yes; it was 
really himself. 

" Was it so very * horrid ' to have an 
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uncle ?" he asked May, laughing — ^laughing, 
too, at Tom, who stood there open-mouthed. 
It was a long time before he could take it in 
at all — a long time before Xom or May 
either would believe that their kind friend 
was " hateful uncle Jacob ;" but if they were 
agreeably surprised in him, it is also true 
that he himself found King Tom very dif- 
ferent from the hopelessly spoiled boy whom 
he had expected to meet with. Certainly 
Uncle Jacob opened his eyes very wide, and 
said "Halloa,*' in his gruffest voice, on 
hearing some of his nephew's uncourteous 
remarks about the uselessness of girls ; but 
he soon saw — as, indeed, the boy's kindness 
to little May proved — ^that though he was 
fond of talking nonsense, and thought it a 
fine thing to pretend to look down upon his 
sisters, he was in reality very fond of them, 
and, at the bottom of his heart, far from 
ungrateful for the love and petting lavished 
upon him. Indeed he clung to his home 
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more and more as the time drew near for 
him to leave it. Many an afternoon, with 
May's tiny hand in his, during their walks, 
and Carry and Joan, as usual, devoted to 
him — many an evening, kneeling by Fanny's 
sofa, listening to the stories which the 
children so loved to hear, while kind Milly 
sat by working at the sails of his boat, or the 
tail of his famous kite, he was tempted to 
wish that there was no such thing as school 
in the world. Meanwhile the holidays were 
none the less enjoyed because varied by 
many a visit to the " pretty house,*' where 
they would have been spent altogether, only 
that Uncle Jacob's return home had been 
quite unexpected ; and after the holidays 
Tom really did work so well as to be fully fit 
for school in the winter. 

And here we must take leave of " King 
Tom," only glad that, in doing so, we can 
record a far more chivalrous sentiment of his 
majesty's than that with which our story 
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opened, for certain it is that in one of his 
letters home occur the following remarkable 
words, proving either a change in his 
opinions, or, which is more likely, that he 
had at last discovered there was no need to 
be ashamed of those which he really enter- 
tained. 

Speaking of one of his companions, Tom 
writes : " I'm sorry for Brown ; there are no 
girls in his house, and there's nothing jollier 
than for a fellow to have lots of sisters T 
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AND SO THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER 
AFTER." 

The stories in the drawer had all been read 
and all been put away again before there 
came a letter from Mr. Meek, at last— - 
the letter that ever/ one except Averil 
had been dreading ; for little Ave had won 
all hearts, and when her father wrote that 
he hoped to appear on the following day to 
claim his daughter and relieve Miss Lavinia 
of her self-imposed task, there were universal 
murmurs at the Elms. The children declared 
they could not part with their new friend. 

Mrs. Herbert could not forget the service 
the child had rendered to Lionel — a service 
the extent of which the mother*s heart may 
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perhaps have exaggerated ; but without doubt 
it had been a moment of some peril, and Averil 
had shown a sense and courage beyond her 
years. Then, she amused them all. To say 
nothing of her appreciation of Lionel's music, 
which appreciation was a new delight to the 
boy whose pleasures were so few, she could 
tell so much, and in her quaint old-fashioned 
way tell so well, of the wonderful journey 
home, and of the strange life in the far-oflf 
land where she was bom. She described 
how the Indians rode into the town to trade ; 
how the patient industrious Chinese came 
pouring over the Pacific. 

"If they would bring their wives and 
children with them, as well as their queer, 
ugly idols, Joe says they would soon be the 
greatest colonists in the world; but they 
won't — ^they do not come to make homes, 
only to make money," said little Ave : " they 
go home to die, at least they hope to do so ; 
and when they ^r^dead they send their bodies 
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home. I can feel for them ; I should like to 
lay my bones in San Francisco." 

In vain they laughed at her; England 
was not " home " to the child yet, and " Joe " 
was going back to America. 

" You mustn't \:a]k about it," she said ; " you 
don't any of you understand ! I keep seeing 
him all alone — all alone and wanting me ! 
What does it matter whether /am happy or not 
while I am being educated ? It's not thai 
I care about." 

But though the Herberts had all learned 
to love this stranger child and dread her 
going, perhaps, when Josiah's letter came, 
it was Miss Meek who regretted most of all 
that the episode that had broken in upon 
the monotony of her lonely life was drawing 
to a close. She hoped that Mr. Meek had 
found his sister, and found her well and 
prosperous ; but in the secret recesses of her 
heart there lurked a confused wish that she 
herself had been his sister after all ! — a sort 
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of jealousy of this unknown namesake who 
possessed a large brother from foreign parts 
and a little niece with a profusion of brown 
hair, while she had no living relation. " Joe 
and Ave !" She quite dreaded losing sight 
of the strange pair; dreaded the solitude 
of Fairlawn Villa when there should no more 
be a childish figure flitting in and out, or 
curled up on the hearth-rug at her feet ; no 
more a childish voice calling her "Aunt 
Livy," as Averil persisted in doing — ^her, a 
lonely old maid who was aunt to no one, 
and who had no one belonging to her 
in the world! Miss Meek thought of 
all this as she stood in the window watch- 
ing for the arrival of Averil's father. The 
wind had risen again, the three poplars 
in the hedge were hard at work, and the 
rain which had fallen all night had swelled 
the flood, making the deep lake in the 
meadows deeper still. It was very like the 
day on which these new friends had first 
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come to her. About four o'clock the tittle 
white gate was flung open, and Miss Meek 
saw Ave rush down the garden \ then she 
turned away from the window to stir the fire, 
and to get rid of a dimness in her eyes before 
welcoming her visitor. 

A little later, Ave — in her old place now, 
upon her father's knee, the little hand caress- 
ing his cheek with the old loving gesture — 
asked, " whether he had seen the real Aunt 
Livy, and whether she had been very glad 
at his coming/' 

Josiah passed his hand across his brow ; 
he looked at Miss Meek as he made answer, 

" There was no difficulty in finding out all 
about her when once I was on the spot 
She had moved south, to Sidmouth; but 
they told me it was not worth my while to 
go there — ^there was nothing to go for, they 
said. But I went. It was something to 
stand by a cross in a churchyard and read 
her name there. I foimd only a grave 
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madam, and * Lavinia Meek * upon the head- 
stone." 

Miss Meek, despite her s)nnpathy, could 
not repress a shudder at these words ; it 
sounded so weird and strange to hear of her 
name upon a tombstone ! But as the con- 
versation proceeded, as she listened to the 
details of the arrangements Josiah had made 
for his little girl, and as Averil began to cry 
at the thoughts of being thrown altogether 
amongst strangers "with no 'Aunt Livy ' at 
all — not even this one," as the child said, 
pitifully, a resolution dawned in her mind, 
and at last found words — timid, hesitating 
words, as little Miss Meek's so often were — 
but words which Ave*s father heard with 
great satisfaction, for she proposed herself to 
take charge of Averil. 

**No obligation on either side," Miss 
Lavinia was careful to explain. " You need 
a safe home for her in the holidays as well 
as a good school. I could not teach her 
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much, I fear, and young companions and 
that; but she might be happier for having 
friends in England — ^we are hardly strangers 
to each other now. In short, if it would suit 
you to leave Averil with me, it would suit 
me to undertake the charge on the same 
terms you would be called upon to give 
elsewhere. I would take her to the school 
myself, and try to comfort — I*m not her aunt, 
you know ; but indeed, sir, I feel attached to 
the child. I would do my best to be her 
aunt," concluded the little lady, with some 
slight confusion of ideas. 

And this was the arrangement finally 
agreed upon, it being settled also that until 
the child had a little recovered from her 
first sorrow in the separation she should 
remain amongst the new friends she had 
found for herself at the Elms, where more 
than a fortnight was spent before Miss Meek 
took her at last to school, returning hoiiie 
afterwards to count the days till the holidays 
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even more anxiously than Averil did her- 
self. 

And the holidays were very happy — ^for 
that matter the school-days were happy too, 
as was only to be expected with a sensible 
and a loving child such as our little heroine — 
but before the sunshine there were shadows. 
When first parted from her father Averil 
was broken-hearted. There were few tears, 
but the woe-begone little face was pitiful to 
behold all day, and dark rings under the 
eyes spoke of sleepless hours by night She 
could not be won from her grief to talk or 
play, but went about Hstless and silent ; only, 
at twilight, when the little ones were romping 
in the hall, and Mrs. Herbert writing in the 
boudoir by a lamp, whose light shone faintly 
in the big drawing-room beyond, the cold 
little hand would steal into Lionel's, and the 
sad voice whisper, 

** Please play to me." 

Then the two would go together to the 
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piano, for in those days Lion's music 
seemed the only thing that gave any gleam 
of pleasure to his poor little friend. 

But those days passed, and many, many 
more went by after them; the holidays 
came and went ; the words " Aunt Livy " were 
still heard at Fairlawn Villa ; mementoes of 
Ave's childhood found a place in Deborah*a 
Drawer, and became rose-perfumed like the 
** old memories " that had lain there so long ; 
other letters too, not tied with black, grew 
rose-perfumed — letters from San Francisco — i 
from whence Josiah wrote of his child ; but 
there were silver threads in Miss Meek*s 
hair, and Averil was grown up, before the 
letter came announcing his return. Even 
then it was not to stay, only to execute some 
business requiring his presence in England, 
and then to return to San Francisco for two 
years more. Should they be lonely years, 
he asked, or would Averil, her education 
finished now, spend them in exile with him ? 
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Of the old Ave of long ago there would 
have been small need to ask the question, 
but lately Josiah had fancied that in his 
daughter's letters he could read a secret in- 
terfering with his request. And he was right. 
With all the old love for her father strong at 
her heart, with her arms clasped about his 
neck, and her kisses w^rm upon his cheek, in 
all the delight of reunion, and shrinking with 
tears from the thoughts of another separation, 
still Averil answered, . ■ •■;: i . 

" No ; oh ! no, darling father ; I cannot 
go away !" 

And her father — if he gave one sigh to the 
time when " Joe " w^as all in all to Ave and 
had no rival — ^was well content that it should 
be so, for during his stay in England there 
was a wedding in the old church at Newn- 
ham at which he was present The bride- 
groom standing by the altar could not see 
his little bride as she entered at the door, 
and later it was Averil's soft hand that guided 
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Lionel down the aisle and out from the 
church porch as the two went forth upon 
the road of life together. 

Did her father then go back alone to San 
Francisco ? 

Not at all ! Before he went there was 
another wedding, at which also he was 
present — indeed this time the ceremony could 
hardly have taken place without him. 

"People will laugh at us/* said Miss 
Meek. 

"They are welcome," said Josiah; "let 
those laugh that win, say I. You declined 
to have me for a brother, Livy; now you 
must take me instead for a " 

!But Miss Meek would not stay to listen to 
that word ; she made her escape. 

By-and-by, when this couple also came out 
from the old church porch, there were some 
who laughed, but neither the Herberts nor 
Ave and Lionel were amongst them. 

" My goodness !" exclaimed the post- 
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master's wife to her cousin, who kept the 
confectioner's shop at the corner, " if it's not 
Miss Meek ! Miss Livy Meek and the large 
gentleman from foreign parts ! Well, that 
is a strange pair !" 

And so perhaps they were, but none the 
less in all the years to come were they a 
happy pair, neither of them ever regretting 
for a moment the coincidence that had at 
first brought them together; for of them, 
as of Lionel and Ave, the good old ending 
to old Fairy tales came true— as true as it 
ever does come to people out of Fairyland — 
the good old ending, " and so they lived 
happily ever after." 
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LOST LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY 
SONGS. By Mary Senior Clark. With 
Sixteen Full-page Illustrations from designs by 
the Author. Imperial i6mo., price 5^. 

• 

** Of all the books which have for their foundation 
and inspiration the immortal stories and rhymes which 
have been the delight of children from time inmie- 
morial, we think Miss Clark's beautiful volume the 
most satisfactory. It is really and genuinely a book 
for children, calculated to delight them, and devised 
with a thoroughly sjnnpathetic comprehension of the 
sort of thing which will give them pleasure. In Miss 
Thackeray's * Five Old Friends,' fine as is the con- 
ception, and masterly as is the handiwork, we feel 
that the children's bread has been taken and baked 
into delicate cakes for their elders. But in these lost 
legends of the nursery songs there is absolutely no 
fault They are altogether delightful according to the 
measure of a child's delight, full of the minute details 
which have a peculiar charm for childish imaginations, 
and remarkable for a grave and matter-of-fact fashion 
of putting forward the most fantastic and unreasonable 
imaginations, which is the strongest of charms to a 
child. ' ' — Examiner, 
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FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. 

By GWYNFRYN (one of the contributors to "Aunt 
Judy's Magazine "). Illustrated with Eight Full- 
page Engravings after Drawings by F. W. Keyl 
and other artists. Very handsomely bound, 45-. 

** We have already characterised some other book as the best 
cat and dog book of the season. We said so because we had 
not seen the present little book, which is delightful. It is written 
on an artistic principle, consisting of actual biographies of 
certain elephants, squirrels, blackbirds, and what not, who lived 
in the flesh ; and we only wish that human biographies were 
always as entertaining and Instructive." — Saturday Review. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEM- 
BRANCES. By J. H. EwiNG, Author of 
**Melchior*s Dream." Illustrated with Ten fine 
Full-page Engravings on Wood, after Drawings 
by Pasquier and Wolf. Uniform with the 
above. Post 8vo., cloth and gold, 4?. 

** It is not often nowadays the privilege of a critic to grow 
enthusiastic over a new work ; and the rarity of the occasion 
that calls forth the delight is apt to lead one into the sin of 
hyperbole. And yet we think we shall not be accused of extra- 
vagance when we say that, without exception, * Mrs. Overthe- 
way's Remembrances ' is the most delightful work avowedly 
written for children that we have ever read. There are passages 
in this book which the genius of George Eliot would be proud to 
own. It is full of a peculiar, heart-stirring pathos of its own, 
which culminates in the last pages, when Ida finds that her 
father is not dead. The book is one that may be recurred to 
often, and always with the same delight. We predict for it a 
great popularity." — Leader. 



